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* 
entered into all the forma and phases of social 
life, and the State conld no more ignore the 
Church than the Church could ignore the 
State.” 

Now, with the utmost respect for Pere 
Hyacinthe, and making all due allowance for 
the shape given to his convictions by his 


% | intimate knowledge of the Church in which he 


TURE: 
| Commodore 


PERE HYAOINTHE ON THE PROSPEOTS 
OF OHRISTENDOM. 

We gladly welcome the presence of Pere 
Hyacinthe in London. On Wednesday last he 
delivered an address of somewhat less than an 
hour’s length to a large and highly respectable 


was reared, we would submit that the question 


a he put before his audience # anything but the 


question which for some years past has appealed 


— to the sober judgment of the British people. 


audience at St. George's Hall, Langham-place. | relitz 


We are bound, however, to note that the 
majority of the assembly present consisted of 
ladies. Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of 
Winchester, presided on the opcasion, in place 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, he said, 
would have been there if he possibly could. 
The topic selected for discourse was the Pros- 
pects of Christendom.” It was spoken to in 
the French language. Naturally, the reports 
given of the were not so full as they 
would have if'delivered in English. That 
which we have now before us appears to pre- 
sent a fair summary — a oe 
ments employed by speaker, w 
dwelt upon the necessity for the solation of the 
problems of the present crisis, reserving until 
to-day the nature of the reforms required by 
the Latin Church. Three solutions, he said, 
had been proposed for the difficulties of the 
times—one in the name of science, and two in 
the name of politice—Positiviem, the separation 
of the Church from the State, and the gubjeoc- 
tion of the Church to the State. We are not 
concerned just now with either the first or the 
last of these topics, and therefore propose to 
confine our ex amination to the second. 

The phrase, Separation of the Church from 
the State,” he remarked, was used in vague 
and contradictory senses. But under no aspect 
of it could that which was contemplated by it 
form an adequate solution of the problem be 
was discussing. ‘‘ He contended that the mutta! 
o neviprocal ignoring of the Church and the 
State was an impossibility. The life of the 
family and the life ef the State were so 
intimately connected with the Divine life, 
that the separation of all religious ques- 
tions from all social ones was a chimera. 
Religion was a thing that must enter into the 
temple of justice, and regulate all that oon- 
cerned the interests and the happiness of man- 
kind. That was its ré/e, and nothing less. 
Let them never allow that role to be taken 
from it. Besides reverence for God, it taught 
reapect for the magistrate, obedience to the law, 
and regard for social liberty and order. There 


y distinct. The 
modes in which, and the dustruments with 
which, they work are in each case assimilated in 


it keeps within the limite for which it alone is 
fitted. 

Religion, it is said, and said truly, ought to 
pervade every department of life. If sincere 
and enlightened, it will underlie all secular 
duty and impart to it ite high sanction. It will 
vitalise and, to some extent, regulate every 
variety of human action. Nobody denies this. 
Whether we eat or drink, or whatsvever we do, 
we should de all to the glory of God. But this 
does not in the least that the things 
which are done by the Church, are the things 
which ought to be done by the State, or vice versd. 
A railway directorate or a steamship company, 
or, indeed, any joint-stock association, ought to 
be conducted under the sway of religious 
motive. The fear and love of God ought to 
express itself on the part of every responsible 
authority in the quality and character of the 
special work which has to be done. But these 
organisations for a definite cannot be 
said to ignore either each other, or the Church, 
merely because they do not seek to do one 
another’s work. A railway directorate, for 
example, may be not the less religious because 
it has nothing to do with the preaching of the 
Gospel nor with making provision that the 
Gospel may be preached. The form which its 
recognition of religious authority takes will be 
ina careful, just, and (so far as its work will 
admit of it) a beneficent administration of the 
powers entrusted to it by the shareholders 
whom it represent. The directorsare elected to 
their position that they may fitly work the rail- 
way put under their management, and although 


it is no part of their proper function to build 
churches, to appoint clergymen, or to settle 
ecclesiastical discipline, all their powers of body 
and mind may not the less be instinct with a 
religious motive. What they do, and how they 
do it, may be as much done for God as if the 
task they had undertaken were of a purely 
spiritual character. 

These are amongst the primary elements of 
the question of Church and State. Pere Hya- 
cinthe may have discoursed eloquently on the 
subject, but his not having perceived the dis- 
tinctions above pointed out has misled him in 
the whole of his subsequent remarks. We 
wish it had been otherwise. We entertain the 
highest respect for his spiritual character. 
But it is clear that he has not studied the 
question, regarded as a practical one, in the 
lights that have been thrown upon it by con- 
troversy in this country. Henoe, we are afraid 
that on this subject, at least, his oratorical 
efforts will be of no avail. To speak figura- 
tively, we should say that he has not yet put 
himeelf en rapport with his subject, although 
it is quite possible that he may have done so 
with his audience at St. George’s Hall. That 
he has done much good, and that he may do 
some good in this country, we cordially ac- 
knowledge. But, perhaps, a further and fuller 
acquaintance with the subject he has discussed, 
would greatly increase bis powers of usefulness, 
at any rate in Great Britain. 


MR. RICHARD'’S AMENDMENT. 


WE are glad to see that considerable interest 
is excited by Mr. Richard’s notice of amend- 
ment on the motion for going into Committee 
on the Elementary Education Bill. We 
earnestly hope that it will receive the strenuous 
support of the whole Liberal party both in and 
out of the House of Commons. Weare con- 
vinced that the more its bearing is studied, the 
more will it be recognised as a moderate and 
statesmanlike attempt to meet a difficulty, the 
existence of which is scarcely denied even by the 
most thorough-going supporters of Lord Sandon’s 
policy. We read, for instance, in the School 
Guardian, the organ of the National Society, 
that there must be a theoretical difficulty in 
enforcing compulsion, as Mr. Forster asserts, 80 
long as parents have no choice of schools.” It 
is further acknowledged by the sume paper that 
the only effectual way of meeting this difficulty 
would be the establishment, in every district of 
a certain size, of an undenominational school. 
But it is admitted by both sides alike that the 
proposal cannot, for the present at least, be rea- 
lised. Now, where it is found impossible to attain 
ideal justice, the usual English method is that 
both sides should yield a little, and be content to 
sacrifice something of their abstract theories for 
the common practical good of both alike. 

This is just what Mr. Richard's amendment 
suggests. It effirms that the principle of 
universal compulsion in education cannot be 
applied without great injustice unless provision 
be made for placing public elementary schools 
under public management.” It will be observed 
that there is here no insistance on the universal 
establishment of school boards. Thero is no 
proposal to substitute other educational autho- 
rities for those established by the bill. If it 
were carried, denominational schools would, in 
country districts, still keep their monopoly. 


The only alteration made would be the removal 
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of the ss anomaly of the enforcement of a 
national law, by practically irresponsible per- 
sons, for private or sectarian purposes. The 
idea would be that the town council, or the 
ardians, or a committee elected for the pur- 
pose, should be invested with a general over- 
sight over the schools in the interests of the 
parent and the public, Mr. Richard judi- 
— and rightly abstains from nding 
any detailed scheme. He simply affirms a 
principle, and throws the responsibility for 
ng and carrying it out, first on the House 

of Commons and then on the Government. 


We can easily — the scorn with which 
such a proposal will be greeted by the more 
violent partisans of the dominant clerical 
majority. ‘‘ These are our schools,” they will 
aay „built with our money, supported by 
voluntary contributions out of our own pocket. 
Jt is an unheard-of proposal to take the 
management of their own property away from 
subscribers, and to give it to outsiders.” This 
is the description eee of insti- 
tations which could not have n established 
or maintained at all without large contributions 
from the public purse. But even were the 
description more correct, the protest is open to 
the reply, that it is also an unheard-of proposal 
to subject the righte of parents over their chil- 
dren, and the conscientious convictions of 
British subjects, to the arbitrary 1 — of the 

ivate managers of a voluntary institution. 

ese institutions are making fresh claims 
which have never been made before ; and it is 
only consistent with all public practice that one 
condition of granting these claims should be 
such concessicns as may form a guarantee 
to the publio against possible abuse. It is 
absurd to say that the subscribers to these 
schools are the only people to de considered. 
They want to assume the functions of public 
authority. They want the right to drag chil- 
dren into their schools by force of law. Well 
then, we say, the people who are to be subjected 
to this new exertion of authority have a right 
to at least equal consideration ; and this right 
cannot fairly be met except by the establish- 
ment of some new form of local and public 
supervision over the schools. Besides, to say 
nothing of the large sums already lavished from 
public funds on these sectarian institutions, the 
new bill promises them increased subsidie 
in the form of fees paid out of the 
poor-rates and, in certain cases, of con- 
siderably larger imperial grants. The proportion 
of voluntary contribution will therefore be 
lessened ; and it ie no secret that it is the ob- 
ject of the to dispense with them, if 
— al er. The schools will thus 

all vestige of their private and volunta 

character, eo far as their support is concerned. 
And it is therefore only just, and right, and 
according to sound principles of government, 
that they should sacrifice something of their 

ivate and volun character as regards 

eir management. e do not for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Richard would wish to lay 
down any unreasonable or severe conditions. 
The clergy would retain full power over the 
building out of school hours, nor would any 
attempt be made to secularise the instruction, 
or even to expel the Church Oatechism during 
the 2 allowed by law ſor its being taught. 
All that seems to be suggested, if we understand 
rightly, is some public and responsible manage - 
ment which would secure the parents of the 
distriot against the extra ces of Ritualism, 
and the arbitrariness of clerical government. 
The compromise wouldbe anything but satisfac- 


tory tous; but it would at any rate concede 
a prin which may be trusted to grow; and 
that iple is the constant association of 


public ive management with public 
authority and expenditure. 4 
Will it be said that the difficulty is theoretical 
only, and ought not to be allowed to affect 
— ] tion? Such a description of the 
culty is, however, palpably and notoriously 
false. week, for instance, we gave some 
partioulars about the ish of — may 
in Hereford, which show to what straits the 
conscientious poor be reduced, when a 
clergyman is set over them who outrages their 
religious feelings. Inefficient teaching, pro- 
cessions to church, holidays on saints days, 
— dootrine, = _ — of a 
uvenile A al wi ot es against 
entering a Nonconformist place of . 
have created so much ill-feeling, that the chil- 
dren have been withdrawn in numbers from 
the school, But if Lord Sandon’s Bill 
becomes law, the Ritualistic parson will have 
the power of forcing these children back 
under the threat of consignment to an industrial 
school, in accordance with the provisions of 
Clause 8. A proposition has been made to esta- 
blish a British school there, but even if sup- 
porting funds could be raised for the building, 
which is unlikely, the Education Department 


would refuse it any grant, on the ground that 
sufficiency of accommodation is already pro- 
vided, This has just been done at Keynsham, 
under circumstances of peculiar aggravation 
already detailed — — 7 such is the 
uniform poli 0 en 
The — looks A darker when the tone 
adopted at all ecclesiastical gatherings, even by 
those whoseepiscopal position would seem to bind 
them to moderation is observed. The other day 
the Bishop of London, at the meeting of the 
National Society, thought it not undignified to 
stimulate discontent with the rate of fourpence- 
halfpenny for the magnificent work done by the 
school board in his diocese. He grud the 
teachers their humble salaries, and sneered at 
the substantial buildings which have thrown all 
altry sectarian achievements into the shade. 
Mr. Hubbard ostentatiously glorified the 
National Society because ‘‘ they went no further 
than their own Church.” Every speech echoed 
the necessity for dogmatic teaching; and it was 
constantly implied that the only definition of 
such dogmatic teaching must be found in the 
will of the clergyman. Nay, their appetite 
growing with good fortune, they are crying out 
or more. They propose to coerce the Birming- 
ham Board, to forbid the secular experiment, to 
dissolve school boards wherever possible, and 
to allow the assignment of rates to denomina- 
tional schools. And itis tomen like these that we 
are about to hand over the religious liberties of 
all the rural districts of England and Wales. 
Thousands of r people, Welsh miners, and 
agricultural labourers, have struggled to keep 
up their little chapels and Sunday-schools under 
the frown of the dominant sect. And now is 
their reward to be that, without a protest from 
their more favoured co-religionists in the towns, 
they are to be handed over bound hand and 
foot to the will of their clerical oppressors ? 
Then truly is the Puritan spirit at last dead, 
and the Puritan tradition is a thing of the 


past 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Mr. RicHarp’s AMENDMENT on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill was to have come on on Monday 
night, on the House going into committee, but 
the motion for 383 with the bill was 
postponed till next Monday, then to the suc- 
ceeding Thursday. And now Lord Sandon's 
measure bas had to give place to Mr. Wal- 
pole’s (the Cambridge University Bill) for the 
second reading. This will be July 5, and should 
the Education Bill not come on till a week later, 
the inquiry will naturally be made—Do the 
Government intend to shelve the bill altogether, 
or force it through in a very limited time ? We do 
not pretend that we can answer the question. 

On the 19th the General Council of the Man- 
chester Liberal Association resolutions con- 
demning the Government Bill as reactionary in its 
tendency and defective in its provisions, and as a 
bill that would operate seriously against the ulti- 
mate adoption of a truly national system of educa- 
tion. Sir T. Bazley and Mr. Jacob Bright were 
requested to secure such alterations in the bill as 
would prevent the mischiefs indicated; or if that 
should prove to be impossible, to employ every 
means to prevent the measure from becoming law. 

The Leicester School Board, at a special meeting 
held on the 20th, strongly condemned the Educa- 
tion Bill, and adopted a petition against several 
of its clauses, and in favour of a number of pro- 


posed amendments. 
The committee of the Derby branch of the 
Liberation Society has petitioned Parliament not to 


pass the bill, or at any rate to amend the clauses 
proposing — (1) to double in districts the 
amount paid to schools for Parliamentary grants ; 
(2) to enable managers of denominational schools 
to com attendance; and (3) to authorise the 
delegation of compulsory powers to committees not 
apposed by, or responsible to, the ratepayers. 

e members for the borough and for the southern 
division of the rege | have been asked to oppose 
the passing of the bill in its present form. 

At a meeting of Nonconformists at Bath on the 
20th, Mr. W. Jack, member of the Bath School 
Board, read a paper on the Education Bill, and a 


petition was unanimously ae objecting to 
0 


——— of fees by guardians, to 
e creation wer to extend compulsorily the 
industrial school system, and the delegation of 
power to ial committees. 


The Leeds School Board on Monday resolved to 
memorialise Parliament on the Education Bill. 
The board disapproves of the commitment of 
truant and neglected children to industrial schools, 
and is in favour of the establishment of special 
truant schools for the correction of such children. 
It considers that Clause 7 weakens the feeling of 

rental obligation with respect to school atten- 

ance; that Clause 13 fails to discriminate between 
needy and non-needy schools; and that Clause 14 is 
not calculated to ensure the continued attendance 
of poor children. 


— — 


The requisite guarantee, a minimum income of 
2,500/., has been obtained for the Cornish Bishop- 
ric, 0 

The Rev. Kentish Bache has resigned his ch 
of the Unitarian Chapel at „ 


South Devon, which he has held for fourteen or 
fifteen years. According to the Bristol Times, Mr. 
Bache intends to take orders in the Church of 
England. 

‘He Perse Grammar Schnoor, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Two more governors of this school have written a 
int letter to the Times respecting the conduct of 
r. Allen, the headmaster. One of these governors 
is @ Churchman and the other a Nonconformist, 
and they strongly uphold the case of Mr. Maxwell, 
and say they cannot see how it is possible for Non- 
conformists to give their confidenceto Mr. Allen. 
In conclusion they add We do not think that 
a gentleman unable or unwilling to work with others 
of differing religious creeds, or to tolerate on his 
staff any against whom he chooses to allege an 
inferiority of social position with the majority of 
the other members of his statf, is qualified for the 
head mastership under the scheme of this school, 
“intended to supply the educational wants of the 
sons of tradeemen and others in Cambridge.“ 

Mr. GLApDSTONE’s PRESENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
Postrriox.— The Record, apropos of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent articles in the Contemporary, notices the 
remarkable fact, as bearing on ecclesiastical politics, 
that the right hon. gentleman, acknowledging the 
vigour of the Evangelical communities of the 
United States, describes them as having grown 
up in new soil, and far from the possible e illing 
shadow of National Establishments of religion. 
The other day, at the Political Economy Olub, Mr. 
Gladstone said“ he must confess that very long 
observation and practice in public affairs e him 
from year to year more and more sensible of the ob- 
jections to endowments, and less and less convinced 
of their countervailing advantages to the com- 
munity.” The Times justly observes that the com- 
bination of twosuch utterances in one month seems 
to open up the vista of a new course in Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical thoughts. 

Tax CLERGY, THE BvRIALS QUESTION, AND 
C nunc Derence.—After two-hours’ discussion, 
the Ely Diocesan Conference on June 21 passed a 
resolution, submitted by Major Pemberton, to this 
effect : That any bill relating to the burial of the 
dead in England, which | be based upon Lord 
Granville’s resolution submitted to the House of 
Lords, would be dangerous to the stability of the 
Established Church, and should be strenuously 
ger as being unjust and offensive to a great 

y of — oo of 1 —7 that ae 

itation o is question more of a 
— than a a character ; and, whilst 
admitting that in some few and sparsely-pupulated 
districts some legislation in magerd te the bazial of 
Dissenters may be desirable, in the large towns of 
the coun where public cemeteries exist, no 
alteration in the law is requisite or e ent. Ia 
the course of his speech, the bishop said he thought 
that a great defeat was better than a concession, 
which shook material confidence, and so loosened 
the coherence of a Party, and by breaking their 
unity left it powerless against future arsaults. 
Upon the subject of Church defence, it was, he 
said, 1 8 that there — an 
organisation for the express purpose o in 
about the disestablishment of "the Chureh of Hog. 
land. It had been ascertained that the Liberation 
Society had an increase of 15, 000 members, that it 
employed forty paid agents, who had held 1,000 
mee To meet the views of that society and 
228 * bishop advocated closer — on 

part the c There should i 
of the clergy and, Les to we right eee whe bet 


been misinformed 
Tae Poor-Law AND CHURCH-RATES.—Past mid- 
K* on Monday, ent oe ee ~ pee ys 
was in commi , moved 
new clause to probibit guardians ~ — . — 
Hedudtel 


Church - rates out of poor - rates. a letter 
written by the t hon. member for Greenwich 
Mr. Gladstone), to the effect that the clause in the 


hurch-rates Abolition Act authorisi 
ment of voluntary Church-rates by pu 
was not intended to authorise the 
Mr. Solater- 


the ‘ 
© bodies 
yment of them 
could not 


so im 

lition Act by a clause in the bill of this character. 
The House divided, and there voted—For the 
clause, 80; against it, 112; majority, 32. Mr. 


Richard moved a new clause auth 


land to be — as chaplains of — 


Mr. Sclater- 
ground that it would not provide the remedy de- 
sired, and said that the Local Government 
never insisted on the appointment of a Church of 
England chaplain if satisfied that other ar . 
ments were properly made. Mr. Stansfeld said the 
clause could be amended so as to admit of the em- 
loyment of Dissenting ministers, and to meet the 
ifficulty that guardians could only pay chaplains 
of the Church of * 1 Mr. Whitwell opposed, 
and Mr. Downing, Mr, Meldon, and Mr. Fawcett 
supported the principle of the clause. The House 
vg divided, se ere appeared For en clause, 
; against it, ; majority against, The 
clause was therefore negatived, 


The“ Now Rabric Alms- plate has been adopted 
at Westminster Abbey, 
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Beligions und Benominational News. 


NOTTS, DERBY, AND LANCASHIRE BAPTIST 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS, 


re, 


ottingham, were 
livered by the Jamieson, of Riddings, 
on ‘Witnessing for Christ,” the Rev. H. A. 


Fletcher, of Sutton-on-Trent, on The Adapted- 

ness of the Gospel to the Poor,” the Rev. E. 

Medley, B. A., of Nottingham, on Our Work 
the Children, 


Spiritual Life of our Churches,” in which, amid 


many noble qaalities, worldliness was, he said, 
their worst foe. The remedy for the evils that 


thanks was accorded the chairman for his address. 
The read the re and a summary 
of the annual letters, which were more than 
The a number 


8 
six of the churches, special e 

held in different localities; the 
of the smaller churches had been 
rom 


pulpits of several 

supplied 

by lay brethren, chiefly f Notti and 
ts had ,been made and carried out for 


we aid of the Foreign Missi 
A meeting in aid of the Forei ission was 
held ; — Mr. Bourton moved a resolution 
approving of the Baptist Ministers’ Augmentation 
und, the Rev. C. WILLIaMs ( Accrington), seconded, 
and observed that the Rev. C. Spurgeon had given 
(Applause.) He expressed a hope that 
they would be able to sccure to every minister not 
lees than 100/ a year. The Rev. E. Medley paid a 
high tribute to the services of Mr. Williams in this 
movement The motion was passed unanimously. 
In the afternoon, the annual meeting of the 
delegates was beld, and the business of the associa- 
tion transacted. The Rev. E. Mol moved a 
vee 2 to the Rev. W. — 
v @ services as secretary during 
— 2 which was passed with acclamation. 
he Hon. Secre expressed his regret that the 
association was not stronger, but he saw no reason 


for 


in April be set apart for collections 
the home mission work. and 
mended that as far as practical a 
ein the various churches during 
fof the British and Irish Home 
Society. It was also decided to en- 
deavour to raise funds for the support of an asso- 
ciation evangelist, who, under the direction of the 
committee, might visit different localities. 
The Rev. J. T. Lummis proposed, 
That in the judgment of this association the Ele- 
Education Bill now before Parliament is 


e Tory . He favoured the W an idea 
that the be mapped out into dis- 
triota, and that in each there should be one school, 
over which the ol had nocontrol. The motion 


was 
Richard’s resolution was 
ing for the 
In the evening, a 
Town Hall, in aid of the funds of the new chapel at 
Grimaby, when addresses were given by the Revs. 
J. Hulme, G. West, E, Medley, J. Knight C. Wil- 


passed nem dis. A petition in favour of Mr. 
ed, as was one pray- 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
public meeting was held in the 


liams. 


The Primitive Methodists provide accommoda- 
tion in England aud Wales for 763 927 persons. 

Miss Lewin, who has been one of the principal 
teachers at Milton Mount since the establishment 
of that college, bas been appointed principal of the 
Nod conformi-t Girls' School, Bishop Stortford. 

The Kev. W. P. Lawrence has resigned the 

torate of the Baptist Church in Gillinghar, 

rect, after a ministry of seven years, and 
preached his farewell sermons last Lord's ae 

A purse containing 33/. in gold, and an address, 


gol 
has been presented to the Rev. W. and Mrs. Rose, | over by Mr. Robert Milligan, was held at 


— 


of Horncastle, on the occasion of their golden 
wedding. 

The Rev. T. G. Rose, late of Clifton, Bristol, 
embarked with his wife aud family on board the 
Helena Mena, for Perth, Western Australia, on 
June 24, under the auspices of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary v. 

As the resuit of Signor Gavazzi's withia 
the last week or two, in behalf of the Free Charch 
of Italy, chiefly in the Presbyterian charches of the 

is, upwards of has been raised for 
8— work of the Free Christian Church 
taly. 

Barrier Pastor’s Annutty Foxp.—We learn 
from a letter by the Rev. Charles Williams in the 
Freeman that the amount at present realised on 
behalf of this fand is than 10,000 


Graat, Live 
5004; Mr. W. Stead (one of twenty), 5001. 

Mr. Moopy’s New Cnunch at CHIO. -The 
opening of Mr. Moody's new Tabernacle on Chicago 
Avenue took place on the let inst. It cost 68,000 
dollars, of which 19,000 dollars rem ins unpaid. 
12,000 dollars was collected at the opening services. 
Mr. Sankey led the singing, and Mr. Mvody made 
GeTS, and han a coating enpeley for 3 O00 people, 

an a seating ity for 0. 
Mr. Moody was also to have conducted several 
noon-day prayer-meetings at Farwell Hall.— 
Witness. 

Curist Cuvurcu, WesTMINSTER-ROAD.—A bazaar 
in aid of the building fand of Christ Church, a per- 

tuation of Surrey C „ Was opened on the 
Both. in Hawkstone Hal 1 and 
the articles contributed, displayed on thirteen 
stalls, remained on sale until Friday. The cere- 
mony of opening was undertaken by the Duke of 
Westminster, who was accompanied by the duchess, 
the Countess Grosvenor, oid Lady Beatrice Gros- 
venor. We understand that the sam reached 
Pare, Se bones closed on Friday was about 

Orsett, Esserx.—The anni 
connection with the Co i Chapel were 
held on Tuesday, June 20. Rev. M —— 
of Holloway, preached on the occasion, and i 
over a 4 meeting ia the evening, held in the 
Institute kindly lent by R. B. Wingfield Baker, 

. The Reva. J. Morison, W. Legerton, J. 
I 8. Oliver, G Garlick, J. F. Buddell, 
Mr. A. and Mr. Butler took part in the 


e. 
proceedip he — r warmly acknowledged 
the — and liberal Led by Samuel 
Mo „MP., towards the proposed necessary 
or the convenience of the congregation 


services in 


ey, 
alterations 
on this as well as on previous occasions. 

Mo.p —Last week the trastees of the ~~ &, { 
tional Church, Mold, of which the Rev. D. B. 
Hooke is pastor, have made an important addition 
to their estate by securing 840 72 yards of the 
land adjoining the church, 720 of which are aval- 
able for building It has a fron in 


Tyddyn-street of twenty yards, and goes k 
thirty-six yards to the present bou . The 
deed of purchase only allows the land to be used 


for the erection of a schovulroom at the back, and a 
minister's house in the front. The Sunday-school 
has much increased of late, and thus the incon- 
venience of teaching in the church is felt more than 
ever. The cost of the land and of the roads which 
have had to be made is about £300. 


BoROvUGH- ROAD ConGREGATIONAL CouRcH. —The 
twentieth anniversary of the commencement of the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy’s labours in South London was 
celebrated on Thursday, June 22, at the church, 
when a tea and public mecting was the order of the 
— Alderman W. McArthur, M. P., presided at the 
public meetin Mr. Murphy read a statement, 
which showed that, beside those who joined the 
various churches du his evangelistic work in 
rrey Chapel, eight hundred souls 
ered into connection with the 


had been 
. Church. The Revs. Newman Hall, 
J. Johnson, Messrs. J. W. Dennis, J. M’Lachian, 
and several of the deacons took part in a deeply 
interesting meeting. 
SourH Croyrpon.—The ; 
Rev. Alden Davies, late of Live , 


best wishes to the church on 
Davies, who had been united with them for nearly 
seven years. After the usual statements by the 
deacon and the new pastor, the Rev. W. Clarkson 
offered the recognition prayer. An address to the 
minister, devout and auimating, was delivered b 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, after which the Rev. 

D. Bevan, ILL. B., addressed the church. The 
ministers of the town took part in the service. 


BRADFORD. —The service in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. John Stevensen, as pastor 
of the Nes road Church. Thoruton, Bradford, was 
held on the 13th inst., presided over by F. Craven, 
Eg Addresses were delivered by the Revs. D U. 
Evans, secretary of the Salop County Aso lation, 
Dr. Fraser, Principal of Airedale College, B. —~ 
F. Hall, B. Burrows, 8. Wright, T. Roberts, an 
J. Maddock, Esq., formerly a deacon of the 
church whose charge Mr. Stevenson resigned & 
few months ago. A recognition meeting, presided 


radford | 


| leave durip 


i, 


22 „ Chapel oo 
as pastor 

were delivered by Mr John Hill on behalf of the 
church, Mr. R. Vates on behalf of the deacons, 
Mr C. Hall on behalf of the Spinkwell 
tion, Mr. E. Thomas on behalf of the V 
schools, Mr. A. MeTurk on behalf of the 
and Mr. A. Mokean on behalf 


mg 
tho 


anni services of Park 
wore bed ca Theretay ead 


Ch End 


Sunday, June 15and 18 In the afternoon of the 
former 

Allon, D. 

by —4 in the 
even was over by Rev. J 


pastor ha 
heen offered by Rev. M. A. Th s- 
addresses were delivered by Revs, Paxton Hood, 
LL D., Bevan, LL.B, and Joshua ©. Harrison. 
A statement was made by the present . Rev. 
Alfred Rowland, LL.B. respevting aa 
ment of the chapel, which is at once to be under- 
taken, baving been rendered 

increase of the oon tion. 


acoomodate 1017, two-thirds of the increase bein 
on the ground floor. The ost will probably no 
fall far short of 30002. Liberal collections were made 
at the closo of these services, and on the following 
Sunday. when the Balis was ocoupied by Rev. 
Jobn ton, D D. 


= 
1 


te 


2 
A 


been received during that 
tion was better than it had ever 


present the Orp was full, 
expected that 2 about thirty 
testified to 


on, 
r. Spurgeon s sons. 
prom ed round the grounds, which were lighted 
up with coloured lamps. 

Mitton AnnvaL Ross Szrvice.—This obser. 
vance of the flower season was introduced by the 
pastor of Milton Mount Charch 
three years ago. The interest has manifestly 
grown on each successive season. This 
church on Wednesday night was almos filled ; 
contributions of choice and beautiful roses were 
sent from the nurseries, and from the private 
gardens of the gentry . The 

appear, has become less a dc. 
nominational than a town observance. The roses 


brought and those sent by were choice 
and costly. Mr. Guest 2 ed a most suitable 
sermon from the text, He hath made every thing 


| eaotiful in ite season. At the close of the service 
ed into the lecture.hali and 
rls upon the plati which 
had been covered with white * The ** 
of Miss Sharman’s orphanage, at the request of tl e 
minister, passed in first, each child carrying in her 
hand a little bunch of pretty flowers gathered from 
our valleys and hedgerows. They were beautifully 
arranged, and attached to each was 9 text of 
Scripture, chosen and written by the orphan donor. 
The children and members of the congregation 
came next, with elegantly-formed bouquets, and 
several agricultural labourers from the locality bore 
r of their gardens. The 
was novel and pleasing, and as the flowers multi- 
lied in blushing heaps they filled the hall with 
F e next morning the well-tilled 
hampers — 12 wers taken to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, Albert Embankment, and the 
offerings of the orphans with their mottoes were 
distributed in the children’s wards of the hospital. 
—Gravesend R er. 

GeneraL Harrer Assoctation.—The 107th 
annual meeting of the Associated General Beptists 
was opened on Tuesday, the 20th, at Derby. 
About 100 ministers and 400 delegates attended. 
The president for the year, the Rev. Dr Buckley, 
of Cuttack, Orissa, delivered his inaugural address 
which wa- devoted to an elaborate defense of the 
dovtrive of the death of Christ as a itiation for 
sin. The Rev. J. Clarke, BA, of Ashby-de-la. 
Zouch, the secretary, read the re which stated 


that the denomivation is in a highly satis‘actor 
position. The members counevtad with the 


the flowers were 
deposited by little 


Urissa Mi were 884, an increase of 50 for the 
ear, The membership was 23,418, an increase of 
782. Six new churches applied for admission, and 
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would raise the total to 170 ind dent 
with 113 ministers. Fifty ch 
pastors, and several had more than one. The 
vy. Dr. Landels, of London, attended a deputa- 

from the Baptist Union, and brought before 
three schemes for aiding ministers. 
was for assisting mioisters with large families 
ren ; to augment salaries 
viding a fund from which 201. 
ted for 101 added to thé salarics 


at! 


i 


8 


2 
— 


y 
contri 


-five, or for their widows 
death. It was 


thelr 


that desiring to benefit the fund 
should and thts oul enable 
them to retirement, or 10/. a 


to raise a fund of 


retirement could receive 45/., or his widow 
had been 10,000/. already pro- 
Landels appealed for farther help. 
ed. In the evening a 
alf of home missions. 

18810N.—On Monday 1 Jane 
annual — k. the Open Air Mission 
in rt of Lambeth Palace, Lord 
Cavan in the chair. Among those present were the 
— 1 2 Canterbury, General Burrows, 
General A er, Colonel Field, Colonel Chan- 
ner, the Hon. T. Pelham, and many clergymen of 
various denominations, The hon. secretary, Mr. 
J, Macgregor, then read the rt, which, after 
the object of the mission—‘‘ to preach the 
to the the indifferent, the way- 
” — stated that the 
to various 
The roll 
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great and important work which the 
undertaken. The grounds in which 
they were then assembled were occupied two days 
ago by a body of volunteers pre be presumed, 


the regular forces in the defence of England, her 
Constitution, and her laws. A few years „in 
the time of the First Napoleon, it „ 
genius to arm the whole country—to make 
volunteers of all those capable of bearing arms. He 
believed that was the only way in which they would 
be able, with the enormous population of this ever- 
growing country, to maintain the cause of Our 
and Master—to welcome volunteer to 
the forces, and to arm, as far as they could, 
the whole population in the cause of Jesus Christ. 


Colleges und Schools. 


— — 


NEW COLLEGE, Sr. JOHN’S WOOD. 


The annual meeting of this institution was held 

on Friday evening at the college, St. John’s-wood. 
There was an hour allotted for refreshments, which 
afforded an opportunity for friendly intercourse 
between the students and friends. At six o’clock 
the chair was taken in the library by G. F. White, 
Eeq., the treasurer, and amongst those present 
were the Revs. Dr. Raleigh, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. 
Kennedy, Dr. Newth, Dr. Legge, Dr. Patton (New 
York), J. C. Harrison, W. Farrer, R. Ashton, 
R. H. Smith, R. D. Wilson, R. 8. Ashton, E. 
White, James Wright, Eeq., J. W. Willans, Esq., 
H. Spicer, jan, Wsq., F. J. Wood, „ the 
Revs. J. R. Thomson, J. B. Heard, J. G. 
A. Hannay. The hymn, 0 God of Bethel, by 
whose grace,” having been sung, prayer was offered 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, of Benares, and the 
Chairman then called upon 

Mr. R. W. Dax, M. A., to address the students. 
Mr, Dale, who was very warmly received, said he 
ha knew whether or not to them 
that the work of another was over, and 
Fut for nearly three months they would have rest. 
There were reasons enough for con ion in 
the prospect before them of enjoying the pleasures 
of the country, and even those who had to 
their time in town would see fathers and mothers 
and friends who had treasured up for them their 
best hopes, and they all had days of happy and 
healthy excitement Lefore them, But he trusted 
ut they had that enthusiasm for intellectual 
p'rsuits characteristic of the true student 
and that it was impossible for them to tind 
Wichout regret session after session driftip 
a iy. Never again would they have — 
days od the bigs upon — nen who had 
reach * er of conflict could not but 
look back upon io But the heart of 
man was always restless, and they were no doubt 
looking forward with impatience for the days of 


in case of any assault upon the country, to assist Pro 


action which lay before them. But their present 


had | task was to prepare for future duties. Self-con- 


oeit might sometimes disguise itself under the form 
of eagerness to serve Christ. Their life there was 
a ion for the ministry, and their future 
strength and success would largely depend upon 
the way they devoted themselves to the work 
within those walls. It was not enough that the 
college work should be faithfully done, and the 
tale of bricks be ready for the tutor, but someth 


of voluntary effort should be made. He 


nothing to say to them which had not been said a 
thousand times before. Even the Ten Command- 
ments had lost their freshness ; but, nevertheless, 
they had not lost their truth. He was disposed to 
believe in the trite and commonplace. Their time 
in the world was too short to learn anything new. 
It was as if they were making their way over a 
strange country, and were obliged to reach their 
destination before ess came on. There was 
the beaten path, let them keep to that, and it 
would bring them safe to their quarters for the 
night. Just as in directing a stranger among the 
hills, they pointed out to him the beaten track, so 
in giving Liss to others they should be very cau- 
tious how they directed them. About their regu- 
lar studies he should say but little. 
They might sometimes find them wearisome, 
but — gone of intellectual development the 
study h them was of moment. 
It was the business of a college to e a man read, 
not what he liked, but w he did not like. 
Through life it was a wise practice always to have 
in hand two very different kinds of intellectual 
work—work that was a pleasure to them, and work 
that was a trouble. Let them be thankful for the 
studies that were a trouble, and never scamp them. 
They would give them what would be one of the 
main elements of power—a despotic control over 
their — = 1 * — would make them 
do work against whi ey were disposed to 
rebel. No subject that had a place there in 
their studies was unnecessary, but demanded, 
and would reward, conscientious labour. Their 
clase work did not consume all their time. There 
were hours left to their own disposal, and though 
it would not be wise to take no rest, three months’ 
rfect idleness would do more harm than good. 
hat voluntary service had the first claim upon 
them? They were to be preachers—they wished 
to be effective All their college studies 
—— tend he a common — — that — 
supplemen private ing thought, for 
lane they would not be sufficient. It was impos- 
sible that in any general scheme of study, eee ee 
vision should be made for acquiring a knowledge 
of the English language. The works of the great 
writers of Enghsh prose, Burke, Golden, ith, 
Southey, Paley, Addison and others, should be 
studi They would not if they were wise try to 
imitate the style of those they admired, but stud 
them 8 the pong Bie pera of = r 
tongue, to enlarge their own voca y 
oe gy words with which they were nob pro- 
viously familiar. They would thus learn the 
various styles of architecture in building up a 
sentence, One of the greatest of living orators was 
stated to have got his style from the English poets, 
and the pathos, humour and passion of declamation 
of Mr. Bright—(cheers)—had delightec thousands, A 
knowledge of English like his did not come from 
genius merely, but had been won by labour. It 
was not necessary that all their sentiments should 
be run in one mould, nor that a sermon should 
consist of one unwieldy sentence, which never 
ceased to w until it came to the final Amen, 
i 8 that which was most e 
now refer to that which was most in 
and spiritual, A the studies which occupi 
a large portion of their time there was of 
„and while not undervaluing the 
sciences, he eved there was no study equal 
to that. For the most the works of theolo- 
had come from the life and soul of men, and 
the of the deepest yearnings of the race. 
Made in 's image they might know somethin 
of the nature of God and the laws and method o 
His government. Christ called them his friends 
not servants, because the servant knew not what 
his lord did. Buta direct vision and intimation of 
Gs pat objecta of faith was also, The 
re ion made in the life and wo of Christ 
must enter into the substance of their reli 
thought. No one who understood what the is- 
tian rel was would ever 
become 


t of natural intellect, or in the light of 
the of God, and it was not until they so read 
it, they could have the knowl they required 
for themselves and for others. Many men could 
illustrate that by their own ence. They 
always believed in the divinity of Christ. 
Their judgment was satisfied, and they believei 
cyte tht wh 
e as in going through a 
gall ey believed that — pioture 
was the work of Murillo or any othor great artist, 
because of the history of the painting given in the 
catalogue. But an artist goes in — e does not 


| need to be told that the work is the work of a great 


artist, for he sees the genius in which others only 
believed throguh the catalogue. The time was 
when the artist rested upon the catalogue, but for 
him evidence of that kind had long become unne- 
oe . So that belief in the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which rested upon the d foundation 
of authority, had been superseded by something far 


— N ~o- — 


better. They read the and 
e t was as h they 


of those great principles whi 
a their future ministry. It wasunnecessary 
that he should tell them how to do it. Devout, 
uit, vering efforts to see things as they were, 
fello i with tree Christrian men who had lived 
anfaltering fidelity to every trate snd every duty 
elity to e truth and every duty 
to them would be rewarded 


Doo't fk, ssid Mr. Dae for a solution of 
difficulty about which theologians have 
been perplexed, but try and see for yourself the 


you. Resolve, God helping you, that the simple 
commonplace truths of faith shall becom 


security and stability it would give to 
their faith and the powers with which it would 
invest their ministry. There was another reason 
for asking it. 3 the originality which 


They had 
covered 1 they thought most valuable was 
not so valuable. Originality of that kind was 
within the reach of any man who chose to care for 
it. It was not the 2 „ 
what they slanderously called mmagem jewel- 
ry (Laughter.) True originality was somethin 
ifferent from that, but it was net to be abquired 
by any conscious effort to obtain it. If they wanted 
to be original preachers let them look at heaven and 
hell with their own eyes, and listen to the very 
voice of God, and then tell the world what they 
had heard and seen. Let them pierce to the heart 
of things and to know them as they were, and 
in that way oe | would come unsought. It 
would become their life, and would remain 
with them as as they had the open vision of 
God. It would not wear out after the first years of 
their ministry were over, while it would command 
for them the respect of those who were able 
aright judgment upon their power, and would be 
out of the reach of over-critical hearers. It would 
assist to accomplish for them the true objects of the 
i If there was one truth above 
should wish to have revealed 


His own words, “I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world "—words which expressed 


of all nations. 
When they had the kind of knowledge symbolised 
by those words they would find that all their 
ministerial work was traustigured; the burden 
which would crush them when they met the con- 
— would be removed, and their heart would 
eap for joy when they remembered that Christ 
would meet the congregation with them, and could 
invest their poor discourse with life. It would be 
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of no avail for them to preach at all if He were not 
with them. It was He who must ive the sins 
of which they spoke to men, and renew their 
hearts with all strength for right doing. If they 
always had a faith in His presence, which the con- 
gregation woald discover when they knew that Christ 
was present, the knowledge would help to inspire 
faith in Him. One of the lessons they to learn 
from the late great revival movement was the super- 
natural character of their work. There might be 
laws which determine spirituality of character. 
They had to discover and satisfy the conditions en 
which the manifestation of His power depends, but 
after all, the quickening of the souls of men was the 
work of Christ, and he asked them, God helping 
them, to make all know that Christ was with them. 
There was nothing on earth comparable with the 
work of the Christian ministry to su human 
weakness in its endeavour to do the will of God, to 
awaken in the hearts of men the consciousness of 
their relationship to the eternal God, and to inspire 
them with faith in the Divinemercy. To exalt and 
dignify their lives by a knowledge of the mysteries 
of the glorious future which lay beyond death, was 
the greatest of all work, and they were called to 
that work. If they were faithful to Christ and to 
men and to themselves they would not have to 
exclaim that their life was all vanity and vexation 
of spirit, but would thank God that He permitted 
them to serve Him in this world, which was a 
perfect preparation for the everlasting glory in the 
world to come. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Patron (late of New York), then 
offered prayer on behalf of the seven students who 
were leaving on the completion of their college 
course, and a hymn was sung. 


The Rev. W. Farrer, the secre 
the report which referred with to the deaths 
of two members of the council, Mr. J. A. Baynes 
and Rev. C. Dukes. The session commen on 
October 1, 1875, with a lecture by the Rev. Professor 
Thomson, the Rev. Dr. Raleigh being obliged by 
pressure of other en nts to defer the dis- 
charge of that duty to another year. The number 
of students was forty-two, five lay students and 
nine stadents of Regent’s Park College had also at- 
tended the classes, making a total of fifty-seven 
students on the coll books. The Rev. Canon 
Tristram, at the invitation of the principal, had 
kindly ielivered a lecture on recent travel and re- 
— in the Holy Land. The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
owing to the pressure of other duties upon him, had 
requested that the duties of his chair m'ght be trans- 
ferred to other hands after the present session, the 
council had en 7 ey 2 yo expres- 
sive of their t r. Kennedy felt it necessary 
to resign, end offering him their cordial thanks for 
the valuable help which he had afforded—and 
their hope that as a member of the Council he 
will still afford the college the benefit of his advice 
and aid. They recommended to the meeting that 
both Dr. Kennedy and Dr. Raleigh be — 
honorary professors. The chair vacated by Dr, 
Kennedy bad been offered to and accepted by the 
Rev. Professor Redford, the combination of the 
two subjects of Apologetics and Systematic 
Theology in the hands of the same professor would, 
they hoped, lead to important advan in 
economy of time and arrangement of details. 
Animal physiology being omitted in the require- 
ments for the B.A. degree in London 8 
the Council had discontinued, for the present, the 
teaching of natural science. Three students of the 
college matriculated at London University in June, 
1875. One the first B.A. examination in 
July, and six obtained the d of B.A. in 
October, viz., Messrs. Jas. Alex. Mitchell, George 
Payling Wright, James William Rogers, Thomas 
Travers Sherlock, Bernard Joseph Snell, and 
Alexander Strachan. Mr. Alfred William Mum- 
mery, a former student, has obtained the d 
of D. Sc. in the Edinburgh University. The Pye- 
Smith scholarship of 1875 has been awarded to 
Mr. Samuel George Kelly, B.A, who has also 
obtained one uf Dr. William's divinity scholarships, 
and the Pye-Smith prize of 20/. has 9 od 
to Mr. J Davis. Mr. F. W. oe | M.A, 
Se., bas become co-pastor with the Rev. E. 
T. Prust, at Northampton, and Mr. F. W. Clarke, 

tor of Zion Chapel, Frome. Mr. C. R. 


tary, then read 


‘ambridge Heath; and Mr. H. J. Griffinis appointed 
to service in India, in conuection with the don 


Missionary Society. Others are ful - 
ing 2 which it is hoped will — to 
their settlement. The village i 

stations cantinue to be carried on in undiminish 

numbers and efficiency, and their value as adjuncts 
to college training can bardly be exaggerated. Re- 
ference was then made to the appointment of 
trustees of Matthew Whitton’s Charity, and to 
the financial state of the college. The current 
income from voluntary contributions, added to that 
from endowment, h 
the requirements of the institution, and it had been 
necessary to expend, instead of funding, a very 
large proportion of the legacies received, and even 
to sell out stock to balance the income and expen- 
diture. Latterly, through the deaths of subscribers, 
the deficiency had been aggravated in spite of the 
most careful economy. From a statement which 
had been prepared by the secretary, it was shown 
that the deficiency —" 2001. a-year, and that 
2, 300l. of legacies been applied to meet 


in their 


not been fully adequate to 


i last 
e 


years. 2, 
printed and issued, and man 
res Kod bone received. A farther dt presid 


£25 had been received from the Berman’s trustees, but 
the donations of the did not compare ao favour- 
ably with those of year as the subscriptions 
did, and there was an apparent retrogression in the 
number and amount of cop collections. 
The council trust that the many faithful su 

of the institution would be stimulated to put forth 
their influence on its behalf, and it in a position 
in which its efficiency would not be hampered by 
want of fands. In ae cou sought 
the prayers of all friends on f of that college 
and other training schools. 

The treasurer's account was then read, showi 
that the total receipts had been 3, 935“. 3s. 4d., an 
the expenditure 4,046. 198. 11d., leaving a balance 
due to treasurer of 15“. 28. 11d. (including balance 
due last year of 42/. 6a, 4d.) 


The Rev. Professor Newth then reported on the 
studies, and the following certificates were 


aw 
CERTIFICATES OF HONOUR. 

First Literary Year—Mesers. G. Postans, H. 
Price, L. Davis, T. Dixon, A. Howell, F. Relton, 
J. Thomas. 

Second Literary Year—Messrs. J. W. Graham, 
T. Pearce, H. J. Burton, A. C. Fisher, J. E. 
Gunless, J. Pether. 

Third Li Year—J. Davis. 

First Theological Year—Messrs. J. A. Beard, A. 
Strachan, B. A., C. Morgan, B. J. Snell, B.A. 

Second Theological Year—Messrs. E. Parkinson, 
pt Wright, K A., H. Holmes, J. A. Mitchell, 


Third Theological Year—Messrs. H. J. Goffin, 
E. A. 8 C. 2 Lyon, A. 5 a * 

Bennet King i essrs. T. Pearce, 
Harris (60/,), G. P. Wright, B.A. 

Kendall Bi Senior Elocution Prize (10/.)— 
Mr. A. G. Nicholls, 

Kendall Binney Junior Elocution Prize (10/.)— 
w Kendall Binney Composition Prize (101 )—Mr. 8. 
endall Bi ize (1014 )—Mr. 

P. Wright. N 

John Wardlaw Missionary Prize—Messrs. H. 
Goffin, A. Strachan, B.A. 

Clapham Elocution Prize—A. Mitchell, B. A. 

Selwyn Prize (10/7.)—Mr. E. A. H 

Selwyn Second Prize—Mr. A. C. Nicholls. 

Gifts of Books from Selwyn Fund—Messrs. E. 
= Hytch, A. G. Nicholls, Goffin, Lyon, Rogers, 

ow 

The Chairman said after the excellent address 
delivered by Mr. Dale, it was unnecessary that he 
should dilate on the importance ol that institution 
which seemed to him to have as great a claim upon 
them, as any other institution. But ils present 
income was inadequate, and efforts were being made 
to increase it. He thought that appeals should not 
only be made by pastors, but that laymen also 
would assist them. The college was otherwise in a 
prosperous state, — to the way in which the 
chairs were occupied by the professors, and the 
students were chosen with care. 

Mr. Daz, being obliged to leave for Birmingham, 
expressed the pleasure he had in taking a part in 
the meeting, and his ardent hope for the prosperity 
of the institution. 

The Rev. R. D. Wiso in moving the adoption 
of the report said it had given him unqualified 
pleasure, and they felt there must have been a 

t deal of honest conscientious work, and that 

e success achieved in the present augured well 
for the future. Colleges were one of the great 
institutions of the day, and it t be supposed 
would be su to the fall extent. The pro- 
fessors were entitled to the thanks of the consti- 
tuency for the way in which they had discharged 
their duties. New College had done good service 
to the churches, and would do more good service 
in the future in sending out a race of holy, cultured 
men to benefit — 

The Rev. H. Batons tor seconded the resolution. 

Rev. Ropert HA (Mill-hill) moved a resolu- 
tion appointing the council, which was seconded by 
Rev. S. Pearson 12 who said in reference 
to the deficit he — there should be less trust 
in friends dying and leaving legacies and more trust 
in friends living. There was, he believed, a vast 
amount of latent sympathy which might be evoked 
in its behalf. 

Rev. J. G. Roazrs moved a vote of thanks to 
the auditors, and said he thought the churches of 
London did not take the interest which they ought 
to take, and which the churches of Lancashire took 
And they did not care to have 
students in their pulpits, which was an injury to 
them and to the college. Perhaps it was use 
there was too little local unity in London and the 
interest was divided. But that c was the 
college for their body in London, and if the churches 
would only sup it as they ought they would 
have eflicency „and be able to do what ought 
to be done in the way of extension. 

Kev. JoHN GRAHAM sevonded the resolution and 
said it was not creditable to the constituency that 
there should be a deficiency, and he thought the 
deacons of churches should take a deeper interest 
in it. 

Rev. W. Farrer proposed and Rev. Prof. NEwrn 
seconded the appointment of the trustees of Whit- 
ton’s charity, the latter gentleman also proposed 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was seconded 
by Rev Dr. Kewnepy and carried unanimously. 

he meeting then terminated with the benediction. 


| Adelaide. Two students 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Mr, Goschen, M. P., 
ed at the distribution of prizes wet 
stadents of this college in faculties eh ents tnd 
laws and of science. e report showed that the 
number of students atten the elasses of tho 
above-mentioned subjects during the past session 
was 499. Comparing the numbers of students 
in the same d t of the college with last 
yeer, — figures 1 that there was a decrease of 
“five, This decrease related to the depart- 
The gene tore 
were then distributed. Ricord’s 
Scholarship in Political Economy, won by W. Noel 
W London. Andrews Entrance Prises 


H . Bourne, of Norwood, classics; W. 
H. K of Walthamstow; R. B. Yardley e Ln: . 
don, thans, J 


ce; T. F. Al of London, J. R. 
Heady, of Trowbridge, modern languages, with one 
classical, Andrews second year's studente— 


First prize 50, awarded to H. Pearce, of Maiden. 
head ; . prize, age Be =) South- 
28 ear’s ents—First pr 30L, 
to T. A. Russell, of „ aie Gee 251., 
>. F. Althans, of London, F. J. R. Hendy, 
of Trowbridge. Physics, first prize won by Her- 
bert Pearce, of Maldeahead ; urispradence prize 
awarded to Pasco . of 7 oom · 
pies prize won by F. 6. Montague, of Twicken- 
am ; Greek, first awarded to E. C. Randall, 
of Southampton ; lish, the composition prize 
by K cker, of London; French composi- 
tion and literature prize awarded to T. F. Althans, 


of London, of the senior class, 
higher division; lower division, the first 
awarded to F. L. Teed, of London ; 


won W. Marve of Carlisle 

e 44 taken b 
econom rize en 

of London ; Gunstitational ne dad 


M. Woods, of Cardiff, for drawing from lile. The 
rize for anatomical drawi 


nett, of London; Miss Christiana J. Powell, of 
London ; and Miss Matilda A. Biggs, of London. 
Mr. Gosch remarked that in the long list of 
prizes which had been gone through there were 
pames, not wy an persons living in various 
of the United Kingdom, but of successful students 
from their colonies. He was particularly interested 
to see that the ladies bad distinguished themselves 
in the classes of fine arts, and had also taken prizes 
in political economy and Roman law. These were 
studies which were not always pursaed by ladies. 
He rejoiced especially with regard to political 
economy, to see that they took that up. 
to him that men far too much negleoted political 


seconded by Mr. J. Boorn, a vote of thanks was 

2 to Mr. Goschen for presiding and dis- 
ibuting the prizes, and this the pro- 

ceedings. 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
to this — 8 * une 20, in the Col- 
Library, ere was a numerous 

4 — of Fadbes and tlemen. Ma J. 
BickERTON WILLIAMS ed, and delivered 4 
short address. Mr. F. Ker then read the trea- 
surer’s report, which stated that the receipte for the 
ear were 2,688/., and that there was a in 
Land. after deducting the expenditure, of about 
231. The re which was read by the Rev. F. 
STEPHENS, hon. „ stated that Mr. 
Fernie had left the college for ministerial work in 
who had temporarily with- 
approval, returned, and two had 
Several for admission 


honours division at the London University at the 
examination held in January, 1876, and the stu- 


dents in had shown exemplary diligence in 
their work thronghout the year. The finances of 
the were in a satisf state, and a 0 
increase taken place in number of sub- 


scribers. The question of sending approved stu- 
dents to Oxford to pursue their literary a 
studies, and to uate, had been def . Mr. 
PIppUCK „ and the Rev. J. CLarxsg (Wal- 
eall) , the ion of the which 
was ordered to be printed and circ „ The 
Rev. J. SHILLITO proposed, and the Rev. A. W. 
Ports (Crewe) seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
treasurer, who, in responding, referred to the large 
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increase of subscribers, and expressed a hope that 
— long the increase of funde would enable them to 
double the number of students. The Rev. Jons 
Nay.or (Calcutts) proposed a vote of thanks to the 


the sy 


the 

next yoar having been elected, Mr. R. W. Dave 
— and Ur. . A. Cooper seconded, a special 
vote of thaoks to the secre and a similar com- 


pliment to the chairman brought the proceedings to 
a close. 
At the subsequent dinner, at which Mr, Wil- 


liams i ed, Dr. Simon, ia responding to 
the ** Success to Spring-hill College,” said he 
had attended seven sessions, and the was to 


him one of the most pleasurable and successfal that 
they had had since he had been at the college 
(Applause) He trusted that the future would 
show that the work they were doing at the college 
was one which would stand the test of examination 
—the futare could alone show. As far as the 


plained the cause of nee of the Baptist mini- 
asters of Birmingham, who were attending an im- 
portant meeting in vonnection with their churches 
at Leamington. The Rev. Mr. THorsvurn (Pres- 
byterian), whose name was coupled with the toast 
briefly responded. 

In the evening the library was crowded bya 
most attentive con tion to hear the annual ad- 
dress to the students, which was delivered by the 


the Christian ministry, to meet the 
the present age to scepticism on the 
to superstition on the other.” The 
eepest interest was manifested in the whole dis- 
. A-corntial vote of thanks, proposed by the 
Rev. Dr. Dax, and seconded by Mr. LAWRENCE, 

senior student, was presented to Dr. Pulsford, 


the 

and the of the anniversary closed with 

the — 1 2 by Mr. R. W. Dale. 
AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


The annual of this college was held on 
Wetnesday at ord; the Mayor (Mr. W. 


Sateliff-), diag. The coll was opened in 
1 in March, 1834, and this was 


The annual stated 


ready for ovcupstion. 
that the old building and grounds had been sold on 


s\tisfactory terms, The fluanoial statement showed 
te income to be 1,086“. Os. Id., and that there was 
a balance of 35/ due to the treasurer. The new 
— a od at Heaton had entailed an ex- 
pe se 28 679/., but nearly 6,000/. had been 
rea'sed from the sale of surplus land; so that the 
actual outlay would be reduced to 23,000, At the 
om = the proceedings Mr. C. ti. BA Dp RUR. 
stadent, read a paper on! The provinve 
of reason in re, ard to revelation.” He was followed 
Professor SHEARER, who delivered the annu»! 
dress to the stu:ients, his subject being in vie~ 
of the achiog holidays, The Long Vacation.” 
Mr. R Yates then moved :— 

That this me d that Dr. Fraser 
feels 12 3 valuable services 
on the staff of the new college, in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the committee, but assures 
him, on his retirement from the presidential chair, of 
ta sincere respect fur his perso al character and abili- 

and its gratitude for the important services he 
rendered 38 institution dering the period of 
felt that they were losing the services 
and 124 servant of the — 
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of the institu 
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y 
controversy, and he hoped 
ture the institution would afford him 
for the further display of his abilities 
of the Church of God. (Applause ) 
. Wilson seconded the resolution, 
which having been adapted, the Kev. S. Dyxon 
It stated that the number of 
e college during the year had been 
tourteen. The iness of the number was no 
doubt owing in part to the unsettled and transi- 
tions! state of the inst, tution. In the meantime 
the churches were suffering considerable incon- 
voui- oe, as the demand for the services of the 
students as preachers very frequently exceeded the 
meaus of supply. The new building was rapily 
4 — completion, aud it was not intended 
t the stud nts shuuld return to their old quarte’s 
at the close of the vacation. The Rev. Loup 
(Liverpool), at the request of present and former 
students, presented Dr. Fraser with a memorial of 
their sincere appreciation of his labours at the col- 
lege. The memorial consisted of an illuminated 


address in the form of a book, elegantly bound in 
red morocco leather. ‘The address is couched in 
the following terms: 

The Rev. Daniel Fraser, M. A., IL. D., Principal of 
Airedale College. Rev. aud dear Sir, — We, the pre. 
— and former „ of —— owe meg 
take the opportunit r re m the . 
dent's chair to — cur sincere appreciation of your 
Christian character and thorough consecration to the 
service of the Church of Christ. Permit us also to 
acknowledge our deep obligation to you for the efficient 
and ready assistance you rend us durivg our col- 
lege course, We would likewixe assure you of our 
big regard for your iatellectual endowments, and 
bear testimony to your fidetity in the discharge of your 
official duties. — you of our sympathy and 
prayers, with best wishes for your future welfare, we 
are, rev. and dear sir, yours yg (Here 
follow some seventy names.)—June 2lst, 187 

Dr. Fraser expressed the very high regard in 
which he held this mark of confidence and esteem. 
The larger portion of his life had been spent in 
connection with Airedale College. He hoped that 
God's blessing woald rest upon the institution, and 
that the students would walk worthily in the foot- 
steps of those who had gone before, so that their 
coaonection with the coll would be a source of 
gratification to all who wished for its prosperity 
and usefuloess. (Applause.) Mr. J. 8. WIIsox, 
in the absence of Me Titus Salt, the treasurer, 
read the financial statement, from which it ap- 
peared that the receipts for the past year amounted 
to 1,0864 174 9d, and that there was due to the 
treasurer 43/. A resolution, empowering the trans- 
ference from the investment fund to the general 
account, above alluded to, was passed. The report 
of the examining committee. which was next read, 
was of a satisfactory character. Dr Mellor, 
the Rev. F. Bolton, B. A., and the Rev. R. Bruce, 
M. A., were the examiners. The Rev. Bayan Dae 
moved the adoption of the report, which was 
seconded by Mr. MrLuicaN, and carried. The ap- 
pointment of officers andthe passing of a number of 
votes of thanks followed. 


Correspondence, 
— — 
THE EDUCATION BILL.—MR. RICHARD 's 
AMENDMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, — Allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to the great importance of the amendment 
of which the hon. member for Merthyr has 
given notice, and which he proposes to bring for- 
ward on the motion for going into committee on 
Lord Sandon’s Bill. It is to the following effect, 
as given in your last number :— 


That in the opision of this House the principle of 
universal compulsion in education cannot applied 
without great injustice unless provision be made for 
placing public elementary schools under public managc- 
ment. 


Surely it is time that a decided stand were made, 
so that the views of those who uphold the principle 
of national and unsectarian education may be under- 
st od by the Legislature and the public, even if 
they can do no more than utter an indignant pro- 
test against the perversion of equity and religious 
equality which underlies the Government bill. Of 
course, it will be said that Mr. Richard’s resulution 
is a mere truism, too abstract in its terms to com- 
mend itself to the approval of Parliament. In my 
opinion it is both timely and necessary, at a time 
when words seem to have lost their meaning, and 
when priestism is dem anding to have more money 
without State control in the manipulation of ele- 
mentary education—compulsion applied by law to 
drive childrea into schools which are managed by 
the clergy and who are the instruments of teaching 
sacerdotal dogmas against which ths intelligence of 
Englishmen revolts. How great is the need for 
our priaciples in respect to the education problem 
being clearly and forcibly stated, may be gathered 
from what is said in the last number of the @uar- 
dian. That respectable High-Church organ com- 
plains that the Nonconformist grievance on the 
religious question is again to be brought for ward, 
aod asserts that men are beginning to be weary 
of the narrow ‘sectarianism’ which rules all their 
policy.” Such a misrepresentation of the case is 
truly amazing, as the statement of a few unques- 
tioned facts will prove. 

It will be remembered that the Education Act of 
1870 made provision not only for school boards and 
board schools, but also that all schools which were 
vot subject to such jurisdiction, though they derived 
a large part of their support directly from Pavlia- 
mentary grants. To enable such schools, mostly 
senomivational, to meet the impeuding change and 
especially the competition of board schools, the Act 


district—with what results we all know. Out- 
side these districts no machinery fur such a purpose 
was created. Consequently we have the pheno- 
menon of half empty schools in the country parishes, 
so that according to Canon Girdlestone there is 
accommodation for 1,300,000 children which is not 
used. Such an evil undoubtedly required a remedy. 
It was impossible that compulsory attendance could 
long continue to be enforced, and successfully 
enforced, in towns, and be altogether ignored in 
roral parishes. 

The most equitable plan in the estimation of 
Liberal politicians would have been the creation of 
school board districts throughout the country, over 
which representative boards should exercise juris- 
diction, enforcing attendance and supplying school 
deficiencies at the cost of the rates. There is an un- 
doubted present difficulty in the application of this fair 
remedy, owing to the repugnance of rural rate- 
payers to grant a rate for such a purpose while 80 
many empty schools existed. Thus the plan of 
universal school boards has not grown very rapidly 
in public favour. 

Lord Sandon has propounded Ais plan for meet - 
ing the emergency—viz., indirect compulsion, and 
constituting at the will of the ratepayers boards of 
guardians as an authority for enforcing attendance, 
and paying the fees of indigent children, and ena- 
bling such boards to delegate their powers to com- 
mttees of those outside of themselves. If his lord- 
ship bad at the same time proposed that these 
schools should be converted from denominational 
into truly national schools under popular manage- 
ment, there woull bave been less objection to bis 
scheme, Not only does he not do this, but he pro- 
poses that in respect to the poorer schools the Parlia- 
mentary grants shall be doubled—that is, that the 
State shall supply two-thirds of the cost of schools 
—the other third being made up of school pence. 
The effect of this scheme is, as you have already 
pointed out, to perpetuate the denominational 
system, and to give ita secure monopoly in thou- 
sands of parishes. In consequence of this aug- 
mented grant, the population of our rural districts, 
a very large proportion of whom are Dissenters, 
will in fature be debarred from all choice of schools, 
and will be obliged to have their children trained in 
such as are affilisted to The National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church.” Yet if Dissen- 
ters kick at this glaring injustice they are forsooth 
denounced for their narrow sectarianism ! ” 

At this point Mr. Richard’s resolution comes in 
to put the matter on the right footing. He says 
that if compulsion must be applied, it must be in 
relation to schools which are under ‘‘ public manage- 
ment, and not controlled by the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church and the National Society at their 
back. To oblige children to go to these denomina- 
tional schools, thousands of which are mere semi- 
naries for teaching Ritualist dogmas, and ia which 
the conscience clause is a mere sham, is a cruel 
wrong. Moreover it seems that the National Society 
and its supporters are at the present moment, as 
appears from a resolution passed at the recent 
meetiog, actually protesting ‘‘ against all attempts 
to obstract the liberty of religious teaching,” or 
placing ‘‘ under pecuniary disadvantage public ele- 
mentary schools connected with a religious denomi- 
nation — that is, the Established Church. In other 
words, the National Society wants, and is to have, 
more public money, and demands that it shall teach 
what it pleases. Surely if we had not a State 
Charch this claim would be perfectly monstrous ; 
and if it concerned the Roman Catholics and their 
clergy on the continent, Churchmen here would be 
forward to denounce such audacity. This is what 
Mr. Richard and those who support him, however 
few they may be, can effectually expose. If the 
clergy only wanted to promote education, they 
would cheerfully acoede to the claim of the 
hon. member for Merthyr that these pub. 
lic elementary schools” should be placed in 
such ‘‘pablic management ” as would make them 
suitable’ for the instruction of all children, irre- 
spective of denominational differences. But they 
repudiate all interference with their management 
while they clamour for more public money. 

It has been truly said by the Morning Post, in an 
article supporting, or rather going beyond the 
Government Bill, that the present educational 
c wtest is more keen than in 1870, the issues more 


vital, end the principles nowat stake of lasting moment 


of 1870 increased the grants so that they might | to the religion and culture of the children of this 
reach one-third of the entire cost, and then by the country, Yes, the question is whether the denomi- 
the adoption of the time-table clause they became | national system shall gradually meet its natural 
„publio elementary schools” under the Act. fate and merge into a truly national system fair to 
School boards were empowered to pass by-lawe | all; or whether, so far as country districts are con- 


enforcing attendance at school 


within their | 


cerned, the priest party shall be elevated by in · 
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creased State support, into a position to exercise a 
complete monopoly in the education of the rising 
generation. If this be done, it will be owing to 
the faithlessness of the Liberal party and its 
leaders. What they are thinking of I cannot say, 
nor, apparently, can any one else, What I can 
justly say is this that from the utter apathy, or 
neutrality, or worse, of the Liberal leaders in this 
matter, it might be suppoved that Nonconformists 
were their political foes, and this dominant priest- 
hood, which ba- nearly all the rural schools in 
its clutches, their zealous friends. Is it not the 
height of presumption for Dissenters to think that 
they should have a choice of schools — that 
they ought to have a better safeguard again:t 
the training of their children in Ritualist mum- 
merics than a delusive conscience clause—that 
they should actually call in question the wis- 
dom of selecting boards of guardians, or their dele- 
gates, the parson and his curate, to drive the chil- 
dren of Nonconformists into these clerical schools, 
and to fine them if they refuse to go? 


How obsolete appear to be the noble principles in 
reference toeducation enunciated in your columns last 
week in that excellent letter from the pen of the Rev. 
W. Arthur. That distinguished Wesleyan minister 
expresses his unbounded wonder ‘‘that statesmen 
should set themselves to make national education 
an instrument for strengthening sectarian exclu- 
siveness, aod of training the clergy of different 
denominations to grasp at national money.” Mr. 
Arthur ventures to think that our statesmen ought 
to deal in common fairness with the denominations 
that cost the country nothing, and do not 
want to cost it anything, but to save it 
much. To tax these denominations or 
purposes that are often directed to their own 
ertinction, is not wise for Charchmen any more than 
it is helpfal to that good feeling and mutual sup- 
port which all denominations of Protestants ought 
increasingly to cultivate.” These are wise worde. 
How far will they be acted upon by our Liberal 
leaders? Mr. Richard reasonably says, now that 
compulsion is about to be applied, and a large num- 
ber of denominational schools are to be thrown 
almost entirely upon public support, that the time 
has come when these so-called ‘' public elementary 
schools” ought to be placed under some sort of 
public control. Swayed by sectarian prejudices, 
always ready to uphold the strong State Church 
against weak Nonconformity, Parliament may shut 
its eyes to this incontestable principle, disdain to 
recognise auy grievance, aud refuse to be guided by 
a spirit of equity in the matter. Well, at least 
Mr. Richard and the friends around bim can utter 
a solemn protest against this wrong, which is tole- 
rated on the same ground that a State Church 
is tolerated—because it is too strong at present to 
be successfully assailed by those whose principles 
are utterly opposed to its continuance. In con- 
clusion I venture to express an earnest hope that 
Nonoonformists will avail themselves of every means 
of showing their hearty approval of the amendment 
which Mr. Richard will bring forward on the next, 
stage of Lord Sandon’s bill, and spare no effort to 
give him their active support. 

I am, Sir, 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


JUSTICE FOR NONCONFORMISTS. 
XVL 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, —By far the most valuable contribution 
dat I can make to the difficult task of suggesting 
a method by which the property of the Established 
Church can be dealt with, without the slightest 
wrong or injustice to any existing interest, is by 
directing the earnest attention of your readers to a 
small work entitled, The Parish in History. It 
is written, I believe, by a barrister and a High 
Churchman. Its ability and its value are in an 
inverse ratio to its size. If it had been written by 
Mr. Gladstone, to prove the right of the inhabitants 
of Italian parishes to have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of their pastors as against the bishops and 
other high functionaries of the Church of Rome, 
not England only, but Europe would have rung 
with the praises of the man who had stood up to 
vindicate the claims of so-called inferiors against 
the usurpations of their so-called syperiors. But 
the author of the “ Parish in History” only stands 
up for the spiritual rights of such people as tenant 
farmers, small shopkeepers, and even, it may be, 
agricultural labourers in Eaglis parishes ; and so 
it is no matter of surprise to me at least that the 
Work is all but unknown, and that it should have 
been denounced by the agents and admirers of the 
Church Defence Society, It is only by what I kok 


upon as a fortunate accident that this little book 
has come into my hands. 

I trust that I may ask you to reproduce in the 
Nonconformist the whole of the extracts, which 1 
enclose :— 

THE PARISH IN HIS'ORY. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRIEST INCUMBENT, 

A manor has been defined as the jurisdiction and 
royalty incorporeal within a certain extent of land. 
This land was gonerally, if not always, oo-extensive 
with the par that ancient district existing from 
time imme „ possibly under the nawe of civitas 
on the arrival of ( esar in this island, aud in which dis- 
trict, at lateretimes, the lord of the manor and the 
parish priest have represented the earl aud the bish 
in the county. But it must be recollected that t 
aiministrative and judicial powers were in the lord and 
the priest, the powers of legislation and taxation were 
ia the parish folcmole or vestry ; the jurisdiction and 
royal'y in the lord was not an absolute power. 

ben the lord wished to alievate part of bis land he 
subinfeundated a eee thereby created a manor 
withiu his own, in which his own rights to suit and 
service from the commoners (suit to his court io litiga 
tion and military service in his muster) were repro 
duced subject to appeal in court and obligation in 
muster to himself as su lord, as he was himself 
liable to be overruled by appeal to the sovereign. This 
erection of subinfeu ‘ation manors was put a stop to in 
the reign of Edward, the first from the Conquest, by 
the well-known statute of Quia Aumplores; but the 
manorial subinfeudations previously created still exist, 
and are distinguished in the parish municipalities as 
townships or liberties. 

It bas been commonly arserted and believed that 
lords of the manor built churches in their own manors 
for the ounverience of their own tenants, and that 
parishes thus came into existence coextensive with 
82 ; we „ credited this, Wichout doubt 

8 „ whether as a municipal or ecclesiastical 
Maul te ot much earlier date thau the manor, aud it 
was pg a matter of conveuienve that the jurisdic- 
tion of the lord was coextensive with the parish, 
the ancient church was a chief public edifice in the 
parish, und in its original des not for public 
worship only ; indeed, not improbably, some similar 
building exwted in Pagan times; iu a Christian com. 
muoity the tower served for purposes of security, 
whether in defence or detention, or as a watch tower, 
the nave served the purposes of a town-hall, ehetber 
for business or amusement, the chancel alone aod the 
ornaments thereof would under the of the 

and the sacristan, who entered the at 
their own discretion th a private door. The 
wardens of the parish had all control in the nave and 
charge of Church guods, to wit, the armas, ro- 
oords, and other secular gudds kept We be- 
lieve parish churches to have been erected 


mon 

The same m which has su the 
church to have been erected at the cost of the lord, has 
Lc given him, ia ‘perpetuity the right of appointment 

u given in perpetuit t tment 
of the priest incumbent. o believe the one presump- 
tion as wixtaken as the other; as the lords and his 
cou, moners had erected the building, so the lord and 
his commvuers would appoint the curate, but while io 
the first instance his sight of a4 or presenta- 
tion of a clerk to the cure Would be in common with 
the parisbioners, bis influence in the election would be 
proportionate to his power aud position among them; in 
many cases the parishioners would fall gradually into 
the habit of _— whomever the lord nominate, 
and in time nomination would become donative ; 
a bt of patronage or presentation would be 
left in the lord, which right he could dispose of as 
an incorporeal hereditament separate from his land 
and manorial rights. The right of election in the 

has survived only in those of 
which, since the late election of a priest in 
Clerkenwell, a list has been publisbed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land exciting the ire of all 
**respectable” and orthodox Church people. 

We think these le entirely wrong io their 
anger, and that the appointment of the priest b 
popular election ix really an ancient right, once uni- 
versal and not now so because extinguished in the 
majority of parishes by the ishioners’ acquiescence 
in che monopoly of the appointment by the lord, or by 
bungling Parli- meutary lation, Our readers ma 
po yt some explanation of the last expression. Until 
1836 this ores right of election existed in our ancient 
boroughs, which historically are free towns, commun - 
ties exempt from any svignorial jurisdiction. In these 
communities the t of election and presentation of 
the priest incumbent was in the mayor and his council, 
who were in fact the executive committee of the parish ; 
but the Municipal Corporation Reform Act required that 
3 advowson and every right of presenzation in avy 
municipsl body corporate, | be sold in such manner 
as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in England shall 
direct, aad the proceeds of such sale shall be paid to the 
treasurer of euch borough.” An evactment of which the 
Simeon Trustees made use to serve their own 
purposes, having purchased the greater part of the 
municipal patronage thus forced into the market; 
thus transferring popular election to nomination by a 
sectarian — a board of partisan trustees, and 
dealiug a decisive blow to popular rights in parishes. 

To exemplify bow naturally in country parisbes the 
right of popular election would subside into an irre- 
sponsible vomivation by the lord (in modern parlance 

o ‘‘squire”), we need only quote from Sir Walter 
Scott’s Heart of Mid J.othian,” where Davie Deans 
hopes that the call of Reuben Butler to Knocktarlitie, 
has been unacimous on the part of the parishioners, 
an harmonious call ye ken, Reuben.” I pelieve,’ 
said Captain Knockdunder, it was as barmonious as 
could pe expected, when the half of the podies were 
clavering Sassenach and the t’other skirling Gaelic like 
seamaws aud clackgeese pefore a storm; and as to its 
being an unanimous coll, I wad be glad to ken fat 
business the carles have to call onything or ony body 
but what the duke and myself likes.” , 


It is impossible not to see that the author of these 
extracts is a deeply-learned man, and that he is 
thoroughly master of his subject. I believe the 
facts which he brings forward are simply incon- 
trovertible, At any rate I know of no attempt to 
disprove them. What, then, is the inevitable con- 
clusion to be drawn from them? To my mind it is 
this—that the endowments of the Charch were not 
given originally by kings and nobles exclusively, but 
by the parishioners of the respective parishes as a 
body corp rate, or commune, The churches and 
churchyarda, the tithes and glebes, are the property 
of the parish, or commune; and they are held in 
trvat by the clergy of the Established Church for the 
spiritual benefit of the whole of the parishioners, 
irrespective, since the passing of the Toleration 
Acts, of the religious denomination to which they 
may happen, exercising their rights as Englishmen, 
to belong. 

When the bulk of these endowments was given a 
thousand years ago by the communes, it was given 
for the maintenance and propagation of the only 
form of Christianity which was practically in exist- 
ence. And I think your readers will agree with me 
that when Parliament in the 16th century forbadethe 
employment of the revenues of the various communes 
of England for the maintenance of the doctrines and 
worship of the Church of Rome, it was a grievousand 
a shameful wrong to the representatives of the 
original donors of the property to bestow it for the 
exclusive use in every parish of one particular 
church, or denomination—tbe one now known as 
the Church by law established. Let then—a'ter all 
life interests have been provided for—the ancient 
Church property in every parish be given back to 
the parishioners as a body corporate. To them, and 
to them only it rightly belongs, as the Pariah in 
History ” abundantly aad irrefragably demonstrates. 
And let them deal with that property as Almighty 
G od and « Christian conscience, of which I for one 
will never deny Dissenters the possession, shall 
dictate. 

I do hope with all my heart Nonconformists will 
take a high line in this matter. So far from their 
wishing to deprive Churchmen of their rights, it is 
uphelders of the Establishment who are depriving 
Dissenters of theirs. I would to God I could make 
my voice heard through the length and breadth of 
the land in showing the sinful injustice and oppres- 
sion of depriving Dissenters, through miserable 
Acts of Uniformity and State legislation, 
of the endowments for religious purposes 
to which they have quite as good a 
moral claim as avy lordly patron, or bishop, or 
rector in the land. They are endowments which 
their own forefathers helped to contribute and 
bestow, and yet of all benefit from which their de- 
scendants are deprived, unless they will do violense 
to their vonsciences by subscribing to the Articles 
and formularies of a system to whose use tho 
original donors would have stood aghast, had any 
seer assured them they would one day be devoted. 

Let every Nonconformist in England be made 
acquainted with this simple fact, and let him know 
that it is a Ritualistic rector who ia his love of 
justice and truth and honesty tells him so, that 
every day that the Church of England continues to 
exist as a State Establishment, a deep injury and 
grievous wrong are being done to him. He is wrong- 
fully deprived of his share in the enjoyment of the 
control of property and endowments given and 
bestowed by his own English forefathers. In con- 
clusion, let me beg uf you not to lose heart ia your 
glorious struggle. The world and its great ones 
may be indifferent or against you, but you have 
God and holy jastice on your side, aud that is 


K 
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THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —The letter of Mr. J. Lewis Farley, the Secre- 
tary of the League in aid of the Christians of Tur. 
key, which appeared in last week's Noncon/for mist, 
will, we cannot doubt, not only lead many to attach 
their signatures to the memorial about to be pre- 
sented to our Foreign Secretary, praying his lord- 
ship to abstain in the interests of peace from giving 
any support, moral or political, to the Turks, but 
will also stir up not afew to join the League in 
| Aid of the Christians in Turkey. Our distinguished 
historian, Mr. E. A. Freeman, who has lately 
returned from Turkey—and is, therefore, well 
acquainted with the nature of the struggle going on 
there, and the sufferings of the Christians in Herze- 
govina—made this earnest acd heartstirring appeal 
on their behalf in a contemporary paper two months 
since 

It is not every day that we can give to martyrs. The 
voblest struggle that man can wage, the strife bet weou 
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right and wrong, between freedom and bondage, 
between Christendom and IsJamism, is now going on 
among the mountains of Herzegovina. Men fighting 
for their faith and freedom without help from any Chris- 


tian Government, bave like the heroes of old, waxed 
valiant in fight, and turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens. I is for the families of these men I 
crave help; I crave it for helpless beings who are in 
truth confessors of their faith. I ask of them who 
never knew what it was to lack a morsel of bread to 
send help to those who are driven to lack bread by their 
unshaken constancy in our common faith. . . . It 
is for men and women who have hearts to show them- 
— — Bg — oe — Baan the Governments 
under w they live b steady help to sufferers 
who are, in truth, the —— of Christendom ! 

As to the Turkish Government, if the Softas 
bave learned wisdom from the past history of 
Turkey, and the rule of the new Sultan be distin- 
guisbed by enforcing just laws and granting to all 
their just rights and privileges without distinction 
between Turk and Christian—which you, Sir, seem 
to hold out to our faith and hope—then we may 
expect to see a different conclusion to the Eastern 
Question, and to the future of the Ottomans, from 
what many earnest Christians and thinking men 
have been led to predict. For I read the following 
words in a book now lying before me, entitled, 
Lectures onthe History of the Turks in its rela- 
tion to Christianity,” which was published so long 
ago as 1853, by the learned author :— 

Many th aro possible, one thing is inconceivable : 
that they “should as a nation + of civilisation ; 
and, in default, that they should be able to stand 
their — 2 — the encroachments b Rossia, — 
interes contemptuous patronage of Europe, 
the hatred of their subject 1 

And this seems to the conviction of Mr. 
Freeman and of the League in Aid of the Christians 
in Turkey at the present time. 

Yours respectfully, 


H. KIDDLE. 
Bristol, June 20, 1876. 


THE LATE SIR RICHARD HANSON AND 
THE REV. T. BINNEY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformiast. 


Dear Str,—The late Chief Justice of South Aus- 
tralia, Sir Richard Davies Hanson, left behind him 
among his papers the accompanying In Memo- 
riam” of the Rev. Thomas Binney. You may 
thiok, as I do, that it is worthy of publication. 
The two friends had diverged greatly from each 
other in religious views, but the critical spirit in 
Sir Richard Hanson is accompanied by esteem and 
ev n reverence. His estimate of Mr. Binney is 
none the less valuable that it comes from one whose 
published opinions are opposed in many respects to 
the common Christian belief. 


I remain, yours very truly, 
JAS, JEFFERIES, 
Congregational Minister, N. Adelaide. 
North Adelaide, South Australia, 
April 20, 1876. 

In the May number of the Contemporary there is 
an article on the late Thomas Binney which bas 
revived many of my old recollections of him, and 
perbaps a record of these may not be uninteresting 
to your reade 

I was a member of the Weigh House congrega- 
tion at the time of his entering upon the ministry 
there, and had been indeed from my childhood— 
and I well remember his probationary sermons ; 
they were greatly admired, but there was not want- 
ing a vague feeling of uneasiness in some of the old 
members at a style of thought and a manner of 
delivery to which they were altogether uvaccus- 
tomed. And there were one or two among them 
who never quite overcame this feeling, for the 
manner was entirely unconventional, and the 
thoughts, though orthodox, did not run in the old 
groove—Mr, Bioney, though holding and teachin 
‘high ” doctrines, teaching them after a fashion o 
his own, Of the manner, or rather I should sa 
of that aspect of the manner, which rather shock 
these old gentry, some idea may be formed 
from the circumstance that one warm summer's 
afternoon—for at that time the old practice of after- 
noon sermons was kept up— Mr. Binney, who 
according to the re ent of the place, wore a 
gown, stopped and said. I can’t preach comfort- 
ably in this, I must take it off,” and accordingly 
did so, and went on with his sermon. But after 
all his uncunventional manner was ovly the result 
of his being entirely by the matter of his 
discourse, and of his endeavour to make his hearers 
feel and be intluenced by the vicws he was attempt- 
ing to inculcate, and there can be no doubt his 
sermons were all the more effective on that 
account, 

Tue characteristic of his preaching at that 
time, as it appeared to me, was an attempt 
to find a rational basis for the scheme 
of salvation. He never apparently could bear to 
conceive of the Divine decrees as arbitrary, and this 
was partly the cause of the dissatisfaction to which 
| have alluded, It was necessary for him, not, in- 
deed, to discover the ultimate reason and ground 
of the nature of man and the existence of evil and 
its ult imate and irremediable consequences, but to 
show how they were or might be consistent with 


the Divine perfection, and form part of an intelli- 
gible system. I well remember one sermon in 
which he was referring to the objection against the 
of God in creating, or permitting the con- 
tinuance of, fallen human beings who necessarily 
must violate the law, and so become liable to its 
infinite penalties. He said, in substance, that it 
was very possible that men were better off under 
the t dispensation, in which, though sin was 
no doubt inevitable, a means of escape had been 
rovided from its consequences, than they would 
have been if Adam bad not sinned—for then would 
always have been the liability to err qithout any 
means of averting the punishment. There was, of 
course, nothing novel in his fundamental idea that 
there was in the nature of things an essential con- 
nection between sin and punishment which even 
God could not sever without some adequate satis- 
faction ; but he made it new to his hearers by the 
varied aspects’ in which it was presented, and the 
manner in which it was illustrated and explained. 

I remember thinking at this time that there was 
a tendency in his opinion to something like 
Arianism. Not that he doubted the Divinity of 
Christ, which, on the contrary, he always asserted 
with emphasis ; but there appeared to bea — 
tion, if 1 may so express it, of a mysterious subor- 
dination of the Son to the Father inconsistent with 
the ordinary definition of the orthodox, and cer- 
tainly inconsistent with the language of the Atha- 
nasian, Creed. But, though this was the impres- 
sion made upon myself and more than one of my 
friends at the time, it is possible that, had he been 
questioned on the subject, he would have explained 
it in so as to make it coincide with the 
orthodox doctrine. _ 

But that which made his preaching and his com- 
panionship so valuable was not his doctrines, but 
the manner in which they were taught, and the 
free intelligent attitude in which he approached 
and taught his hearers to approach all questions — 
and especially his inculcation of the virtues of 
manliness, self-respect, and a courageous adherence 
to the right assured conviction. No doubt all was 
to be done as ever ia the Great Taskmaster’s 
eye, but reverence was never to degenerate into 
servility, nor fear of results to clog the search for 
truth. I have always felt that there is no single 
person to whom I am as much indebted, and from 
whom I have learned so many lessons worth re- 
membering, as Thomas Binney, and, though for 
many years se from him by distance and 
latterly widely differing from him in opinion, I 
have always valued and prided myself upon his 
friendsbip. 

I need scarcely say that with him the Bible was 
the sole foundation of religious knowledge, and the 
ultimate test by which all systems were to be tried. 
His reverence for it was intense, and he appeared 
thoroughly to enter into its spirit and meaning. 
His reading of many parts, notably of Pauls 
Epistles, was about equal to a commentary, and 
seemed to light up obscure and difficult passages 
with a new meaning, and whatever he read had 
life and meaning breathed into it. And yet he was 
fully aware of the existence of the various «ues- 
tions which have been raised as to its origin and 
authenticity, and the objections urged against various 
portions ; and many of these he was quite prepared 


‘to admit, without however in any way abating his 


belief in its verity. But I do not think that he 
ever in his later life fairly faced the whole ques- 
tions. I was under the impression that once 
having honestiy and conscientiously to the ver 
best of his jud ent worked out the question, an 
having eatisfied himself that the Bible was the 
Word of eres, By the evangelical and the true 
conclusion to be deduced from the Bible, he rested 
upon this conviction, and did not think it needful 
to repeat the process. Having, before erecting the 
fabric of his life and labours, carefully examined 
the foundation upon which they were to be built, 
and having ever afterwards found it sufficient, he 
was not disposed to disturb the building for the 
sake of removing the basis. Whether with his con- 
spicuous fairness of intellect and fearlessness of 
consequences be would have attained the same con- 
victions had he commenced his studies at the pre- 
sent time, may bea question, but after having rested 
upon the foundation he had chosen for so many 
years, and having proved its sufficiency in many 
seasons of trial and perplexity, he practically felt 
what Father Newman has expressed, that a hundred 
difficulties did not make one doubt. Still he was 
always capable of understanding and allowing for 
the doubts felt by those who, starting from the 
same point with himself, had ultimately arrived at 
a different conclusion. 

Although, however, he accepted the Bible as the 
source and touchstone of truth, his reverence for it 
did not forbid but rather encouraged investigation 
into its real meaning, and he was not blind to the 
weaknesses and errors of the personages whose 
actions and writings it has preserved. His feeling 
towards the Apostle Paul resembled that felt by 
Luther, but he did not always justify his conduct 
in his Janguage. And he was not disposed to 
exaggerate the virtues of the early Christians. He 
once said that probably if we could compare the 
first believers at Jerusalem with an average 
Christian Church of the ut day, we should not 
find the whole advantage on the side of the former, 
and that their superiority in some respects might 
well be balanced by their inferiority in others. 
An! he then used a phrase which I have elsewhere 
cited without, however, naming the source from 
which it was derived—‘' The first outburst of 
Pentecostal Communism —going on to show the 


disputes, jealousies, and ~ ghd sperm = which it 
produced. And he did not make a fetish of the 
book. He used to point out the mode of its com- 
pesition, unknown writers through a succession of 
ages contributing portions of very unequal value, 
and of very unequal applicability to modern 
Christians, until the whole was crowned and com- 
pleted by the New Testament. 

When I last saw him in England he was in the 
enjoyment of the fullest intellectual vigour, and bis 
character appeared to be matured and mellowed by 

ears. His opinions were unaltered, but they were 
held in a different manner. Time, reflection, and 
experience had made him more tolerant of opposi- 
tion. 


PORTRAITS OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND 
CHARLES 1L.—A WORD TO OUR 
PURITAN WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sia, It is patent to every good observer that 
both men and women are often affected much more 
than they are willing to admit by what is termed 
personal appearance. This natural liking for good 
looks often becomes, I fear, a disturbing element 
even to sober-minded jurymen, when required to 
pass judgment on fascinating female culprits, as it 
would prove, I doubt not, a disturbing element in 
the conclusions of a jury of ladies were they called 
on to pass judgment on handsome male criminale. 
Turning now to great historical personages, in esti- 
mating whom there is a considerable difference of 
opinion, it is, I contend, beyond all dispute that 
Mary Stuart and her grandson, Charles I., would 
have a much more limited following of worshippers 
—the former amongst men, the latter amongst 
women—were it not for their supposed fine faces. 
That Mary was a beautiful woman is, I believe, 
unquestionable. That the general impression of 
the countenance of Charles is an erroneous one, was 
shown more then twenty years since by the late 
Mr. Charles Knight (‘‘ Popular History of Eng- 
land,” vol. iii, p. 428). At the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art Treasures that gentleman 
had an opportunity of comparing various 
portraits of the King by each of the 
painters Vandyck and Mytens, The result of 
the comparison was a conviction that the general 
expression of the features—the highest beauty | 
maintain, in all really beautiful faces—is due to the 
ideal of the former painter. In Vandyck the 
observer saw the well-known composed and re- 
flective character with a tinge of foreboding 
melancholy, as some imagine. Ye contemplative 
and tender expression is wholly due to Vandyck. 
Mytens gives us a sober and apathetic face more 
remarkable for the want of sentiment than for its 
excess—a face not wholly pleasant. 

Believing firmly in physioguomy, I contend that 
as the portraits of Mytensare more true than those 
of Vandyck to the real character of the Stuart 
despot as revealed in history, reproductions of 
these portraits would for reasons already indicated 
be highly desirable. 

On the restoration of the Stuart family in 1660, 
the character of Cromwell was infamously assailed 
by every coward and debauchee in the land. It 
was not likely that the personal appearance of our 
great Protector could escape; and so it was 
attempted to prove that he had been one of the 
ugliest of men. A fine critique of Cooper’s likeness 
of Cromwell prefixed to the early copies of Kimber's 
Life of the Protector” published in 1724, and repro. 
duced by Mr. Thomas Carlyle in the first edition 
of his veritable opus maximum, the celebrated 
Letters and Speeches, published in 1845, appears 
in William Godwin’s ‘“ History of the Common- 
wealth,” (vol. iv., p. 11-12). This, Mr. Godwin 
truly declares to be perhaps the only portrait of 
Cromwell that presents to us an image of his 
mind.“ 

The eye steady, vigilant, resolute, pregpant with 
observation, The lips are compressed and firm, yet 
visibly adapted to convey emotion and feeling. he 
brow is large, and indicative of a capacious spirit. 

Authority, Mr. Godwin truly observes, is in 
every feature, and there is a grave and composed 
air over the whole that speaks of the early religious 
habits of Cromwell's mind. There are few persous 
possessed of skill in physiognomy who will not, 
after glancing at Cooper's portrait of our great Pro- 
tector, be etruek by the wonderful truth of the 
following sentences of Mr. Godwin :— 


There is somewhat in the aspect that impre s aro 
oa the beholder, at the same time that we are utiable 
to assign to ourselves a reason why we should be afraid. 
We observe power, but ey a bespeaks a ten 
dency to the ag and use of it. We observe superiority, 
not imperious, but unalterable and calm. 


Mr. Godwin thought, aad I think with him, that 


there was no improbability in the supposition that 
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Milton, in describing the person of our first parent 
had that of Cromwell in his recollection :— 


In his looks Divine 
The wet his glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, m, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Whenee true authority in men 
His fair, large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine looks 
Round from his partei forelock manly hung 
Clustering, yet not beneath his shoulders broad. 


Having suggested the reproduction of Mytens’ 
portraits of Charles Stuart, Senior, I need hardly 
add that I earnestly desire the reproduction in a 
cheap form of Cooper’s portrait of the greatest and 
best ruler that England has produced. Last year, 
for the first public monument raised in England to 
our great Protector, the nation was indebted to a 
high-souled, warm-hearted woman — Elizabeth Hey- 
wood, of Manchester, a descendant of that well- 
known Sir William Brereton who commanded the 
Parliamentarian forces at the siege of Cheater. I re- 
joice with all my heart that this noble deed was done 
by the hand of a woman, and I earnestly hope that 
my letter will evoke some other high-spirited lady 
who will act promptly on my present sugges- 
tion, No British sovereign is more richly 
deserving of the reverence of women than the 
heroic saviour of his country in the great civil 
war. Under his rule, whether in peace or in war, 
the female sex was respected. When towns were 
captured by his soldiery, no violence was offered 
to women. Even Lord Clarendon was forced to 
admit that ‘‘there never was such a body of men, 
so without rapine, swearing, drinking, or any 
other debauchery” (Life, vol. i. p. 360). Con- 
trast this with Baillie’s words :—‘‘The King 
(Charles I.] is turning his head southwards. He 
took Leicester by storm, and much rapine and 
ravishing of women was committed there. 
(Letters, vol. ii., p. 286.) We are not told that 
the saintly monarch in command of those ruffians 
uttered one word to restrain them, or lifted up a 
finger to punish their infamous outrages. In more 
peaceful days we find King Charles selecting most 
frequently for the entertainment of himself and his 
Court the most brutally licentious dramas of his 
time—the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher—at the 
representation of which he was in the habit of 
conducting himself with the grossest impropriety 
towards ladies. (See ‘‘ Milton’s Prose Works, 
vol. iii. p. 198.) Compare with these dirgraceful 
exhibitions the dramatic entertainments alone per- 
mitted by Cromwell during his Protectorate—all 
breathing a refined purity--akin to what is to be 
found in Comus.” 

In Cromwell’s court, unlike the courts of his 
Stuart predecessors and successors, no profligates 
were allowed to harbour. This great prince's 
genuine respect for womanhood—a respect evinced 
both by precept and example—is aptly and finely 
vindicated by the authors of the King’s Rival“ 
in these words: He was the protector of every 
chaste woman in the land.” And, when his aged 
mother of ninety-four years gave him her dying 
blessing, depend upon it that noble prayer was 
repeated with all their hearts and minds and souls 
and strength by tens of thousands of the best and 
purest of the maidens and matrons of England 

The Lord cause His face to shine upon you, and com- 
fort you in all your adversities, and enable you to do 
great thiogs for the glory of your Most High God, and 
to be a relief unto His people. My dear son, | leave 
my heart with thee. A good night. 

I remain, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
SAMUEL LANGLEY, 
London, June 12, 1876. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND MEDICAL 
SCHOOL IN CENTRAL TURKEY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—It is proposed by the Protestant Armenian 
Churches in Central Turkey, in connection with the 
American missionaries, to establish a Christian 
college in the interior of Asia Minor. The primary 
object of this college will be the thorough educa- 
tion of young men for the Christian ministry. A 
secondary aim will be ut) furnish, at a moderate 
expense, the means for a good education to young 
men of all classes of society, and of all nationalities. 

It is designed to establish a medical department 
in connection with the college ona broad and thorough 
basis. The success of the medical department of 
the Syrian Protestant College of Beirut is ample 
proof that such institutions are needed in Turkey, 
and may be made very useful. 

The college will be located in the city of Aintab, 
which is situated about one hundred and twenty 
miles east of the north-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and has a population of more 
than 40,000 souls. 

The people of Aintab have paid into the hands of 
the local board of matagers more than Sourteen hun- 
dred pounds towards this object. 

About one-half of the entire population of Turkey 
is made up of Greeks, Bulgarians, and Armenians, 
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oa immediate region falling within the 2 
pro contains a lation 
Shout 800.000 af stl An ef thee ane the 
Turkish language as their vernacular ; this lan 
will be the lauguage of the college. 

trict from which it would draw its students con- 
tains at least ton millions of souls. 

American and other missionaries have long been 
labouring these Christian communities, and 
have been successful, especially among the 
Armenians. The to enlarge their 2 
tions in the directioa ve indicated ; in so doing 
they look confidently for the co-operation of their 
friends in England as well as in America. 

' Yours, &c., 
W. 

P. S. The Rev. Tilson Trowbridge, of 87, Guild - 
ford - street, W. C., is now in England collecting 
money and books for this enterprise. 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


po congregation, Thrawl- 
street, — for a day's excursion to the 
0 


Forest. locality is one of the very poorest 


and 
most destitute to be found in London, so that they | 


are unable to help themselves in the matter, 


this is the only opportanity they oan have of seeing 
the green fields, and inhaling the pure air of heaven. 


We, therefore, earnestly ask for contributions, 
which will he most gratefully received by, 
Sir, your most ient servant, 
JAMES ATKINSON, — 
10, Enfield-road, South Kingsland, London, N. 
June 23, 1876. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovuss or Commons, Tuesday Morning. 

Mr. Biggar is rapidly acquiring for himself a fixed 
place in the British Constitation. He has many 
qualifications as a member of Parliament, but the 
one in which he chiefly delights, and which he most 
particularly affects, is that of putting the brake on 
the wheel of the progress of business at the precise 
moment when, in his judgment, he thinks it should 
be stopped. It is possible that there are particular 
times when Mr. Biggar does a distinot service to 
public business by thus taking upon himself a task 
for which no onethankshim. For example, when 
at one o'clock this morning he rose and moved to 
report progress on the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
he was doing that for which no one could blame 
him. It does not seem a desirable thing that 
at an hour of the morning when the House 
has been already sitting for eight or nine 
hours, and everybody is weary and wants 
to go home, that an important piece of legislation 
should he hastily thrust through its last stages. 
The misfortune about Mr. Biggar is that he is not 
at all particular as to the cases in which he iater- 
feres. It is related of one of his countrymen that 
going round Donnybook Fair on a certain occasion, 
he observed a head protruding from beneath a tent, 
and observing, ‘‘ Bedad ! here's a skull,” brought 


— 


his shillelagh down on the unoffending cranium. | 


It is with a similar lack of discrimination that Mr. 
Biggar proceeds in respect of obstructing the pro- 
greas of business. It is sufficient for bim that the 
bill before the House is one favoured by the Govern- 
ment, and, not always with duo reference to the 
hour of the night, he will incontinently move to 
report progress. Thus it bas come to pass that his 
figure rising from below the gangway is one of the 
most fearful sights that can meet the eyes of a 
Minister charged with the progress of a measure. 
On Friday great scope was given for the exercise 
of this virtue of obstruction; and though Mr. 
Biggar took his share in it he was outstripped by 
another Irish member, of whose ability to earn dis- 
tinction in more honourable directions the House has 
had some evidence. The bill before the House was 
the Irish Jurors’ Qualification Bill, and from the 
outset it was clear that the Irish members had 
determined that it should not pass. It being o 
morning sitting, and business necessarily being 
suspended at seven o'clock, the Government were 
wholly in their power, and they used their advan- 
tage without mercy. Their objection to the bill 
was based on several grounds, one which— 
viz., that some other bill had not been brought on 
before this particular one—bore a large pro- 
portion in the debate. The debate opened on 
an amendment by Mr. Butt, which occupied several 
hours, and was finally rejected by 244 votes against 
76. The oext step was to put the question that 
the bill go into committee, and thus quite a fresh 
and original debate was raised. Mr. Butt, who 
has some Parliamentery conscience, was content to 


to permit the Government the barren advantage of 
going into committee on the assurance that no 
attempt would be made to consider the clauses of 
the bill: Mr. O'Connor Power persisted in his 
objection in spite of appeals personally made to 
him by Mr. Butt, and after au angry scene 
the House divided, when Mr. O'Connor Power 
found himself with a following of six, whilst ranged 
in the opposite lobby were his chief, Mr. Butt, 
and all the more responsible members of the Home 
Rule party. Even Major O'Gorman, resisting the 
strong temptation to form one of what promised to 
be an unusually small minority, voted with the 
malcontents, and probably the English language 
does not supply any combination of words that 
would express a stranger case than that. 

The simple effect of this opposition was to wasto 
the whole morning sitting, and in fact last Friday 
may stand in the Parliamentary record as a dies non ; 
for when at nine o'clock the House resumed, a barren 
discussion took place ia the presence of a few mem- 
bers on the Army Mobilisation scheme, the House 
dying of sheer inanition a few minutes alter mid - 
night. 

Foreign affairs have occupied the attention of 
Parliament in various desultory ways, chiefly in the 
form of question and answer. The Opposition are 

ing to grow uneasy under the remarkable ban 
of silence upon foreign affairs which somehow or 
other appears to be imposed upon them. Due 
deference has been paid to the feeling that it would 
be unwise and unpatriotic to hamper the Govern- 
ment by the necessity of making disclosures, and 
questions have generally been withheld or post- 
poned at the request of the Prime Minister, On 
Thursday, however, Mr. Disraeli took an oppor- 
tunity afforded him by the appearance on the 
paper of a motion by Mr. Bruce—which if 
followed up would have led to a debate on 
affairs in the East—of making a statement, 
wherein to do him justice he said nothing. He 
declared with much graciousness that the Govern- 
ment appreciated the sage forbearance and the 
patriotic reserve” manifested by the House in this 
matter, and, like Oliver Twist, he asked for more, 
promising that at the first opportunity when such 
a discussion might take place without serious in- 
convenience or inquiry, he would afford facilities 
for full explanations and debate. On Monday the 
House of Lords, which does not appear to be ham- 
pered quite so completely, ventured upon a de- 
bate on the forbidden topio though the conversa- 
tion was, so far as ministers are concerned, con- 
ducted with remarkable reserve. Lord Derby's 
reply to the Earl of De la Warr onthe position of 
affairs in Servia is a model of an answer given by 
a Foreign Minister when be feels bound to say a few 
words and yet desires to convey no opinion. 

In both Houses last night there was some con- 
versation on the alleged atrocities in Bulgaria, the 
interpellation being founded upon the correspon- 
dence published in the Dai/y News, and dated from 
Constantinople. The answers of the Prime Minister 
and of the Foreign Secretary were doubtless com- 
pared before delivery; but the Prime Minister, 
with that curious passion for details and that in- 
variable infelicity that marks his, dealings with 
them, was not content with such a plain answer 
as Lord Derby returned to the Dukeof Argyll. He 
must needs go into a remarkable statement, the pur- 
port of which was that the Bashi Bazouks acoused 
of being the prime movers in the atrocities were in 
an incomprehensible manner the inhabitants of 
Bulgaria ; that they were defending their country 
against some anonymous strangers ; and that Turkey 
appeared simply as a peacemaker, directing its 
repressive efforts chiefly against the Bash -Bazouks. 
On the whole the answer was a curious muddle, 
which, probably, may be cleared up by information 
to be received at a later date. 

Substantial progress was made last night with 
the Estimates—the whole of the Navy Estimates 
remaining to be voted being got through at a single 
sitting. This facility was in some measure duc 
partly to the absence of Mr. Biggar, and partly to 
the fact that very early in the evening Mr. Bentinck 
was completely shut up by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. The bon. member for Norfolk, whoseabsenco 
from the House during recent debates on the Navy 
Estimates has been much deplored, came down 
specially last night— rising,” as it was said, ‘from 
an easy chair where he had been contined for 
some weeks with the gout. He brought down 
with him a speech which I, for one, have heard 
repeated over and over again through many Ses- 

sions ; the moral of it being that the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty was an altogether uptrustworthy 


administrator, and that the present administration 


| rest satisfied with the fight that had beeu made, and is in only the smallest possible degree better. In 
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an evil moment Mr. Bentinck, rising above these 
truisms, ventared upon the declaration that Mr. 
Ward Hunt had denuded the English sea coast of 
its na val protection in order to make a demon- 
stration in Besika Bay. This brought up Mr 
Ward Huot in his warmest manner, aud he gave 
Mr. Bentinck such a “mauling” that the hon. 
gentleman shortly after hobbled out of the House 
and was not seen any more. 


THE EVILS OF STATE-REGULATED VICE. 


On Friday evening. the 23r/ inst, a crowded and 
influential was held in St. James's Hall to 
hear an address Pére Hyacinthe, who came 
over to this country from Geneva last May to speak 
upon the abovesubject but was at that time pre- 
vented a serivus illness. The chair was taken 
at eight o'clock by the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, 
M. P., who was su by the Right Hon. Cow- 
11 M. P., Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Bart., 

P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P. (Chairman designate 


of the Congregational Union), Mr. D. McLaren, 
M. P., Mr, U. H. Hopwood, C. C., M. P., Mr. F. 
Pen M. P., Mr. Jacob a M.P., Mr. 
Alderman H. James, 


cArthur, M. P, Mr. 
„ Colonel Gourley, M P., Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P., Mr. R Smyth, M.P., Mr. W. Shaen, Sir 


Newman, Dr. H Sir R. K. Wilson, Dr. 
Haughton, Dr. Bird, pr Lilley, Dr. Wharton, 


Mrs. „Temple, Madame Hyaciothe Loyron. 
Mre. —— tler, Mrs. Sold Bright, Mrs. 
McLaren, Mra, Rivbard, and a large number of 


ministers of all devominations. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
that they were ovnvened two societies, one 
having for ite object the repeal of certain British 
laws, which in their opinion sinned against 
morality, and promoted the vice they affected to 

late and control ; the other being the British 
and Foreign Federation for the abolition of sll laws 
— and regulating proflig- oy. The latter 
wm d recently sent two willing emis- aries to 
the United States. In Italy a Government commis- 
sion was si to consider and report upou. the 
regulatiug laws in that country, from both a 
hygienic and a moral puint of view, andthe Federa- 
on had alse tatives in Switzerland, the 


in the autumn ot 1877, at Geneva, 
to cousider from an international point of view, the 
— 4 7 of legislation of the kind to which he had 

ude 

Pere Hyacintus prefacing bis address by a 
abort er for cou and wisdom in what he 
was to say, and that the ears of his hearers 
might be opened that they might listen and act 


as they ht, commenced by saying that the 
kingdom of would come upon earth when the 
fire of e be extinguished, 


when the two halves of humanity should be united 
in a divine harmony as in the day when God made 
man and woman, and gave in common 
name dem. Behind the 
bad to fight against were 

light and darkness in their 
who called evil goo! and good 
ended by finding rest for their consciences 
of their isms. One of these 


as Christ was the head and heart of og = * — 

& person, was respons) or all ber 

with * cine 4 — ga ali d 
ulies 0 ity, al 

of view, perfectly 


sponsible person could not be the simple tool or 
instrument of another. Thus, in regard to her 
personality, woman was not the mere property of 
man, the instrument for the gratification of 
his senses, or of chaste conjugal happiness ; 
but the companion of man, to be respect 

and beloved as his equal. Marriage su a ful- 
ness of mutual liberty, a perfect ity of right, 
and a perfect reciprocity of faith ; therefore it was 
between one man one woman. Monogamy was 
the moral and social glory of civilised nations, as 
moootheism was their religious glory. But we 
found a profound inequality between the sexes ; 


both in the bosom of Christian society and by the 
law itself jad nt was more severe in regard to 
the violation of their fidelity against the wile than 
against the hushand ; and public opinion was even 
less just than the inequality of the law, for while 
the woman was condemned, the man was allowed 
to maintain hie position, however exalted. And so 
also before marriage there was a frightfu! inequality 
in the estimation of the public, and of Christian 
men, as to men and women. In Paris there were 
theusands of women for whom there was no 
longer any society, or law, who were under 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of the police, with no 
inviolable hume, aod often driven to the public 
ison by misery, hunger, thirst, cold, and the 
ardness of the struggle in the battle of life. In 
the great moderp towns women were weak, their 
remuneration not p ionate to their work, their 
work not suitable to their delicate hands. But 
there were two guilty ones. He excused not the 
women ; but of the two one was often the victim, 
and the other the murderer. Yet the victim was 
placed beyond the pale of society and of law, while 
the murderer lif his head as before, and had 
nothing to fear. The life of the age was being 
impoverished and corrupted because vice was 
now an organised power; and the victims were 
having a terrible revenge. In the second place, 
we were told that woman was disposed by 
her nature to produce the flowers and fruits of 
perfect purity, while man was by his nature 
otherwise disposed: thus again there ware two 
„morales, one for man one for woman. And 
to support this detestable lie the authority of 
science was Such a calumny upon 
nature was refuted by the very animals of the 
brute creation. But the ancient Germans, men and 
women in a state app ing that of nature, were 
described by Tacitus as vigorous, religious after 
their manner, moral, whose women occupied a high 
ition among them, and whose chastity had no 
igher motive than to preserve the purity and 
urandeur of their race. And they were blessed, 
for they were the groundwork of modern civilisa- 
tion. t we were Christians aod had received 
tbe Gospel, and could not we fight this battle, but 
must we submit to the ignominy this sophism would 
reduce us to? M. Renn bore witpess to the 
influeuce of religion in the attainment of absolute 
virtue ; so also did he (the s er). It was diffi- 
cult for the young man, not from nature, but from 
education, the ensnaraments of our luxurious 
civilisation, and the falee standard of morality he was 
trained in The danger — in the religious disinte- 
gratin around; for morality no longer founded on 
reli. ion would ever be vacillating. Pere Hyacinthe 
concluded by an eloquent exhortation to the men of 
this Christian country to exercise the two conditions 
of Christianity, love and purity. 

Sir Harcourt Jounnstong, Bart., M. P., in —f 
posing the thanks of the meeting to Pere 
Hyacinthe, said that if men were to be great aud 
pure, such laws as those under discussion must be 
re 

ENRY RicHarp, Esq., M. P., in seconding the 
resolution, said that it was right they should count 
the cust of the enterprise they bad under: aken. 

We have against us all the profligate men in Europe: 
— 2 — all those “= I absolute 
m pnuity in ulgence o r vicious ons; 
re we Leon against us, I am bound to 1 
number of perfectly virtuous and high-minded meu, 
who bave yet persuaded themselves that these laws 
can be vindicated : we bave against us the supporters 
of military establishments, who are disposed to subordi- 
nate the point of murality to military necessity: We 
have against us a — body of pers ns who are un- 
— to — anvthing that exists ; -_ ——— 
these laws cannot boast a great antiquity, yet the 
think that “ whatever is, is right af “yy - — 


the cynic and the — we have against us the men 


who sneer at all reform, But in spite of that we 
can say, Greater are they that are for us, than all 
that can be against us.” We have for us the vncor- 
rupted conscience of humanity (I say uncorrupted, for 
it ble that to the voice of God our conscionces 
poe silenced by sophistical reasaning): we bave the 
high and holy instincts of womanhood: we have the 
working classes in all Europe, for they know that it is 
their wives and their daughters that are made the 
victims of these laws: we have for us, I believe, the 
great majority of the ministers of the Gospel of Christ 
of all churches and all denominations, those who are the 

lans of the public morals ; and loud and yet more 
oud should their testimony be when they find that law 
has been prostituted to the purposes of vice. 


Mrs. JoserHine BuTLER then came forward and 
commenced as follows :— 


In the midst of the kind reoeptiqu which you gave 
to our visitor there fla~hed ac my memory some 
words which I heard spoken in the House f Commons 
by one of the most venerated of men. Mr. Henley, 
speaking of the part which the women of Euglau ba ve 
taken on this question, said that those women “ have 
counted the cost; they bave set their feet upon the 
Kock of Ages; they bave taken up a cross, determined 
to follow their Saviour to ignominy, to Gethsemane, to 
Cal „ and to death if need be, and they will not turn 
back. Friends, it is true! Ik we bad consulted our 
own interests aud our own feelings, we should not have 
come forward, as we bave, to fling ourselves into this 
hideous gulf which bas o itself in the midst 
of humanity, in order that by the sacrifice of ourselves 
that gulf might be closed and the wound be bealed. 
Many of the upper classes have asked me this ques- 
tion, Do you not find the pursuit of this question 
a great social disadvantage!" Social disadvantage ! 
I should think it was opposed to all those 
feelings and considerations which are generally 
followed out in what is called society; but if we 
womeo are not ready to encounter avy amount of social 
disadvantage, how dare we to call ourselves fullowers of 
Jesus Christ. Fere Byacivthe iu his speech reminded 


evening, and arrived at 

fullowing morn 

family, and household, witnessed the game 

Crosse” by the Cavadian 4 } who went to 
o In 


— — St organised 
upon whom 

ves and daughters of the — wives and 
daughters of our working classes. It is not fur ourselves 
that we have put ours«lves iu the front of the crusae, but 
for the sake uf the daughters of working men. Listen 
to my words, wrung as they are from a heart that during 
the last seven bas experienced no common bitter- 
ness: it is for the daughters of the le that we live 
to work, as well as for our sons and for England's man- 
hood, aud we will give ourselves no peace until God has 


given us a victory. 

After mentioning that as long as 1870 Pere 
Hyacinthe had expressed sympathy and declared 
his convictions to be with them, Mrs. Butler 
continued :— 

It has been said of our forefathers that they could 
not make the women of their day behave properly in the 
presence of their lords—they would not bow, saying 
they were too stiff. And it shall be found that the 
women of England who have taken up this question are 
too stiff to bow before these systems. In su ting 
the vote of thanks to Pere Hyacinthe I would add that 


we all feel deeply grateful to him for the words he has 
28 us, which ill be studied in England long after 
departure. 


The CHAIRMAx, before putting the motion, spoke 
of the utter failure of these systems even to attain 
the poor results they were meant to achieve. One 
success they had, portentous, invariable; they 
never failed to demoralise, to d ve, and to 
degrade. He thea gave a sketch of the argument 
of Pere Hyacinthe’s discourse; and asked the 
audience to consider what it was that these unjust 
conceptions of the subordination of women to men 
—these immoral conceptions of the superiority of 
men to moral law—had led to the history of the 
world. Of the three different systems that had 
obtained in dealing with profligacy, that of suppres- 
sion by law was impossible, because moral evil could 
not be suppressed by material law ; that of regula- 
tion was both negatively and positively immoral, as 
sanctioning the vice it was intended to rectify; 
while the let-alone system was not defensible either, 
for it had not enabled us to withstand the insidious 
approach of those laws of regulation which now 
actually existed in this country. The ignoring of 
the typical vice of the times had left us defenceless 
* those vot guided by such motives as ours, 

e had a right to laws tha’ shall govern public 
order and decency, aud minimise temptation; we 
had a right to cure and save, to cure in order to 
save, but not to cure for the purpose of these foul 
laws. 

The resolution was then put, and passed un- 
animously ; and after a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, pro by Mr. W. Suaxx, and seconded by 
Mr. C. H. Horwoop, Q.C., M. P., the meeting 


separated. 


Epitome of Rebos. 

— 
The Queen left the Highlands on Wednesday 
indsor Castle on the 
On Monday Her — and 
‘la 


Windsor for the purpose. ian chief read 


an address to the Queen, who graciously replied, 
aud pre-ented her portrait to each of the party 


who, after being entertained at the castle, returned 


to London. Her Majesty is expected to reside at 
Windsor Castle vill about the 17th of July, and 
will then proceed to the Isle of Wight, and revisit 
Scotland in the middle of August 


On Wednesday evening a numerously attended 


State concert was given at Buckingham Palace. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Connaught were present. 


the Duke of 


On Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
id a visit to the Empress Eugenie and Prince 
uis Napoleon, at Chisleburst. Next day, accom- 
ied by their children, they paid a visit to the 
odia Museum, South Kensington, where the pre- 
sents made to the Prince during his Indian tour 
have been laid but for inspection. 

Un Monday the Duke of Connaught arrived at 
Liverpool, and joined the detachment of his regi- 
* Nash - bang d 

r. Di i gave a uet and reception on 
Saturday — 4 to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at the Foreign Office. The Prince and Prin- 
cess were received on alighting at the principal 
entrance in the quadrangle by Mr. Disraeli, who 
conducted the Princess along the corridor, the 
military band playing the national anthem. Dinner 
was thortly atterwards announced, covers being 
laid fer forty-two. The company invited to meet 
their Royal Highnesses at the reception to 
arrive at ten oclock, and it was nearly midnight 
when carri ceased to set down guests. 0 
Duke of Connaught and Prince and Princess Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar were among the company at the 
reception. 

Over 22.000l. had been received up to Monday 
night at the Mansion House to the credit of the 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. Compared 
with the amount received during the first week 
after Hospital Sunday last year, this sum shows 
an increase of about 4.8001 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Reform 
Club on Friday, it was decided to remove the 
names ** of Mr. Ripley, M. P., and Sir George 
Bowyer, M. P., from the list of members. 

The death is announced of Lord Sandhurst, whose 
peerage was conferred five years ago for distin- 
ne mili services in India. He is succeeded 
y his son the Hon, Mr. Mansfield. 


upon whom-this evil falls, those 
abomination are the 


>? 
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Mr. Disraeli has recommended for pensions out 
of the Civil Service Fund Mrs, Banim, the widow 
of the author of Tales of the 0 Hara Family,” 
and other Irish novels (50/.); the Rev. John 
George Wood, author of numerous popular works 
on natural history (100/.); J. W. Rumsey, M. O., 
F. R. S., (1001.), a well-known authority on sanitary 
subjects ; and Mrs. Emlyn Jones (75/.), as an ac- 
kuowledgment of the services rendered to Welsh 
1 by her husband, the late Rev. D. Emlyn 

ones, 

The late Mr. Baird, of Cambusdoon, who recent 
gave half a million to the Scotch Kirk, has left 
property of the value of 3,000,000/. sterling. 

It is generally expected that Mr. Tact the 
magistrate at Marlborough-street Police-court, will 
succeed Sir Thomas Henry as chief magistrate at 
Bow-street. 

We hear with regret of the death of Mr. A. W. 
Paulton, who upwards of twenty years ago was 
elitor of the Manchester Examiner. He was the 
author of a good deal of the Anti-Corn-Law litera- 
ture which was published in the stormy days of 
the“ League,” and was closely associated with Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Joho Bright, Mr. W. J. Fox, Dr. 
Cooke Taylor, and other leaders of this movement. 
The deceased gentleman was buried in Kensal-green 
Cemetery, and his funeral was attended by Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M. P., Mr. D. M‘Laren, M. P., Mr. 
Rylands, M. P., & 

Mr. S. Morley, M. P., has given the Jubilee 
Singers the sum of 500/. for their Fiske University 
Eadosment Fund. 

A Birmingham R has been fined 
N. for cruelty to animals in allowing rats to be 
worried by a dog ina ‘‘rat-pit” in his house. His 


agent pleaded that there was no cruelty, since the. 


dog took only four seconds to despatch each rat. 
; Enccenia was held on Wednesday at Oxford, 
in the Sheldonian Theatre. The building was 
crowded to excess, many distinguished visitors 
being present. It will be remembered that the 
roceedings last year took place st the Divinity 
chool in consequenve of the disorderly conduct of 
unde uates in previous years, but as it was not 
attended with the usual amount of success, it was 
determined to hold it in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
and allow ladies to accompany gentlemen. The 
proceedings on Wednesday passed off in an orderly 
manner. The honorary degree of D.C.L. was con- 
ferred on a number of distinguished persons, in- 
ee oa Leopold, Sir Salar Jung, the Earl of 


Northbrook, Sir John F. Davis, K. C. B., and 
Lieutenant Cameron. The Er were then 
recited. The Masonic Sete k place in the after- 


noon, the festivities being brought to a close with 
5 — at Magdalen Kall. and Christ Church 


The Archbishop of Canterbury proposes to move 
in the House of Lords on Friday next, that a select 
committee be appointed for the — of inquirin 
into the prevalence of habits of intemperance, — 
into the manner in which those habits have been 
affected by recent legislation, and other causes. 

The town of Banbury has been recently canvassed 
to ascertain the feeling with respect to stopping the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sundays. The fol- 
lowing is the t :—For Sanday closing, 1,017 ; 
against, 102; neutral, 57. Of the 1,017 in favour, 
331 were retired persons, professional men, and 
tradesmen, whilst 686 were bouseholders of the 
bona fide working classes. 

A dispute bas arisen at the mills of Messrs. Salt 
at Saltaire which has led to the closing of the works 
and about 3,000 hands are thrown idle. | 

Mr. Cross on Monday received at the Home Office 
a deputation of the Court of Aldermen and Common 
Council, introduced by the Lord Mayor, on the 
subject of the new Prisons Bill, against which the 
two bodies ted have pronounced unani- 
mously. In reply Mr. Cross strongly defended the 
measure, y on the ground that from the 
moment it comes in force the people will have con- 
trol of the money spent in the maintenance of the 
State prisons out of taxes—a control which they 
have not under the present system of supporting 
prisons out of rates. 

The polling for Pembrokeshire took place yester- 
day with the following result :—Bowen (Conserva- 
tive), 1,882; Davies (Liberal), 1,608; majority, 
274. Mr. Bowen was returned by a considerably 
smaller majority than his Conservative predecessor. 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


Tue Rattway Passencer Dury.—The recom- 
mendations of the select committee on this subject 
have been published. The committee recommend 
that the Cheap Trains Act should be repealed ; that 
the enger duty should be repealed as soon as 
the state of the public revenue will permit; that 
= the finances 41 State warrant its abolition, 

ssepgers carried in trains paying one penny or 
leas bar mile be exempted from the tax, whether 
the passengers travel first, second, or third class, 
and whether the trains stop or do not stop at every 
station; and, finally, that as regards suburban 
trains, all fares up to ninepence be also exempted. 

Tue Fuoitive Stave Commission.—The report 
of the Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves has 
been issued as a blue-book, The book contains the 
minutes of evidence given before the commission, 
and several papers drawn up by different members 


of the commission whose views as to the principles | 


of international law applicable to the reception of 


of opinion” is signed by the Lord Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Archibald, Mr. Thesiger, Sir H. T. 
Holland, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and Mr. Rothery ; 
another is signed by Sir R. Phillimore, Mr. Moun- 
tague Bernard, and Sir Henry Maine. There are 
aleo separate memoranda by the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and an examination 
by Mr. H. C. Rothery of the authorities cited 
by Historicus as to the exemption of a ship-of- 
war from the local jurisdiction when she is in 
foreign territorial waters, with an inquiry into the 
nature and extent of that exemption.” 

Tue Cn PRoressorsHip AT Oxrorp.—As 
our readers are aware a professorship of Chinese 
has been established at Oxford, and the Rev. Dr. 
Legge, the eminent missionary, who is profoundly 
versed in the language and literature of China, has 
been appointed to fill the first chair. Part of the 
required emolument is provided by the university ; 
the remainder of the endowment, 3,000/, the interest 
of which is to be added to the fund, is being raised 
by public subscription. Various firms and — 
men connected with eastern commerce have already 
handsomely contributed, and we doubt not their 
example will be emulated by many of the friends 
and admirers of Dr. Legge, Nonconformists and 
others, who may be glad to avail themselves of this 


opportunity of testifying their respect and affection 


to a veteran missionary who is serving the same 
cause as of old, though in a somewhat different 
sphere, and of assisting the liberal-minded gentle- 
men who have initiated this movement. Further 
particulars on the subject will be found in our 
advertising columns, 

Tux Cost or Drink ix LiverPpoot.—The Liver- 
pool Mercury states that a borough magistrate has 
made a rough calculation of the amount of money 
spent = drink in Liverpool per week and per 

ear. He peints out that there are 1,240 public- 
— where drink only is sold, and 509 where 
food is sold in addition to drink. This latter 
number does not include hotels or eating-houses. 
Of these 509 bouses he holds that at least a third 
namely, 170—are epg bay pure and simple. 
He adds this number to the 1,240 which vend no- 
thing but drink, making the total number of drink- 
ing houses 1,410. He confines his calculations to 
these, and makes the following estimate of their 
weekly receipts :— 


Per week cach. Total. 


Per week each. Total. 
£ £ 4 £ 
10 at 200 2,000 | 300 at 30 9,000 
20 at 150 3,000 200 at 20 4,000 
30 at 100 . . 8,000 105 at 10 1.000 
50 at 75 3,750 100 at 7 7.000 
100 at 60 6,000 — U 
200 at 50 10,000] Grand total per 
300 at 40 12,000 week . . 454,450 


This weekly total, multiplied by the number of 
weeks in the year, gives an annual expenditure of 

2 831,400, which he consider under rather than 
over the mark, 


Tux Ovrum Trape wiry Curna.—The first 
annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
the Anglo-Oriental Society for suppressing the trade 
in opium was held on T ae. afternoon, at the 
society's offices, King’s-street, Westminster. Mr. 
J. W. Pease, M.P., presided, and among those pre- 
sent were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Sir J. H. 
Kennaway, M.P., Mr. W. H. James, M.P., Mr. W. 
M‘Arthur, M. P., Mr. M. Stewart, M. P., Mr. H. 
Richard, M. P., Ko. The report stated that the 
total income of the society had been 927/. 10s. 4d., 
and the expenditure 804“. 3s. Id., leaving a balance 
of 123/. 7s. 3d. Mr. M. Stewart, M. P., moved the 
adoption of the report, and the re-election of the 
treasurer, secretary, and executivecommittee. He 
said he had received the resolution of the society 
asking bim to take the matter up in Parliament, 
and had entered into communication with several 
of their best friends, who had coincided in his 
opinion, that for the present it was inadvisable to 
bring the subject of opium traftic before Parlia- 
ment in a naked form, or as a mere abstract reso- 
lution, No Government would feel justiſied in 
doing what the society wished, namely, stopping 
the traffic altogether, unless more public feeling 
was stirred up in the country against it. Mr. H. 
Richard, M.P., in seconding the resolution, stated 
that the terms of the motion which he was to 
bring before Parliament next Tuesday, and which 
would afford ample opportunity for the discussion 
of the opium trailic, were as follow :— 

That, having regard to the unsatisfactory nature of 
our relations with China, and to the desirability of 
lacing those relations ona permanent and aac 
ooting, this House is of opinion that th ting trade 
between the two countries should be so revised as to 
promote the interests of legitimate commerce, and to 
secure the just rights of the Chineso Government and 

people, 
The resolution was adopted. Sir John Kennaway, 
M.P., moved :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the subsisting 
relations between Great Britain and China, supported 
as they are solely by the fear which the weaker nation 
entertains of the physical force of the stronger, are 
extremely unsatisfactory, and it is the duty of Great 
Britain to attempt to inaugurate a new era of mutual 
goodwill by withdrawing its protection from the opium 
trade, and it therefore pledges itself to use every effort 
iu support of Mr. Richard's motion. 


Mr. Haubury seconded the resolution, and it was 
arene to. r. R. N. Fowler moved a resolution 
thanking those gentlemen who had exerted them- 


selves in Parliament on behalf of the movement. 
Mr. Ng Choy, a Chinese, who seconded the motion, 
said that much misapprehension existed in this 


fugitive slaves did not coincide, One statement country on the question of opium traffic, It was 


thought here that the trade was carried on as other 
trades were. Thatwasnotso, It was also thought 
that opium in China was a necessary, but he had 
never used it, and never felt its loss. This mis- 
apprehension also existed on the part of the English 
Government, and he believed if the English 
thoroughly appreciated the horrors of the 
they would not allow the Government to continue 
its present policy, The resolution was put and 
carried. Dr. Legge moved a resolution declarin 
the opium traffic to be a national iniquity, an 
pledging the meeting to support the society in it» 
efforts for its abolition. Mr. Clayton seconded, and 
Mr. J. H. Taylor su the motion, which was 
spoken to by Sir Arthur Cotton. The resolution 
having been put and carried, the chairman, in 
res to a vote of thanks, said he could not 
understand how such men as Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, and others had been induced to give their 
sanction to so iniquitous a traffic, 


Glexnings, 


— 2 


Carrier —.— have now been placed on tho 
lightships off the Norfolk coast. 

Forty years ago they were wont to drink blood 
from human skulls at Fiji; aow 43,000 children 
attend Sabbath-schools., 

No man knows how attractive his home is until 
he offers it for sale, and reads what an estate agent 
says about it. the following 88 

A doctor gave the follo prescrip ra 
sick lady ;—*‘A new bonnet, a cashmere shawl, 
and a silk dress. The lady has entirely recovered. 

Dynamite is being used to uproot a number of 
fine old trees on the Duke of Hamilton’s estate, 
and the process is remarkably expeditious, 

‘* You haven't opened your mouth the whole ges- 
sion,” said an M. P. to a fellow-member. nen 
I have,” was the reply; I yawned throug 
your s es,” 

An aged lady of Fontainebleau left her physician 
an enormous oak chest as a legacy. On => 
he found ell the Gram endl potioas he bad given 
during the past twenty years. 

It was once observed to Lord Palmerston that a 
certain M.P., always in debt, intended to bring in 
a bill. Let bim, cried the Premier; but it 
would do him more credit, and ve more atis 
factory to certain parties, if he were to take up 
one. 


A woman, ha occasion to visit an acquain- 
tance living in a neigh town, took her seat 
in a railway carriage. at the short time 
in which the journey was accom she re- 
marked that if she had known she could have got 
there so quickly, she would have walked. 
the kitchen, sovording te the World, daily: grows 

o kite ing to or y grows 
more — 1 A well-known nobleman recently 
engaged a cook, who gave him warning at the end 
of two or three days because she found that he 
dealt at co-operative stores. He accepted the 
notice, and informed her that she could go at the 
end of her month. She insisted on lea at once, 
as she could not remain in the house with people 
who did such things.” Upon this his lordship 
asserted his legal claim, and made her pay him a 
month's wages, which he sent to St. George's 
Hospital. 

A Novet Wrrness.—At the Rugby County 
Court, on Thursday, a case was heard in which Mrs. 
Wolfe, a lady of inde t means, sued Richard 
J — butcher, for £ . Y 2 * 
a cockatoo parrot belonging 0 : * 
defence was that the defendant shot the cockatoo 
mistaking it for an owl. The fellow-bird of the 
deceased cockatoo was brought into court, and 
afforded great amusement by strongly recommend- 
ing the parties to shake hands” and shut up. 
Bile houses said there was no evidence as to value 
to assist him, and he must take time to consider 
the question, While the solicitors were arguing 
pro and con, the bird never ceased recommending 
the parties to shake hands. ; 

ApvVeatisina.— Mr. Holloway, according to an 
interesting article in the Sporting Gazelle, spends 
30,000/. a year in advertising bis pills. Messrs. 
Moses and Son bave for years spent 10,0004 a year 
in advertising, So have Messrs. Rowland and Son, 
of Macassar oil renown. A similar sud = Fare 
expended in advertising Dr. De Jongh's liver 
oil. Messrs. Heal and Son spend 6,000“. a year 
in advertising their beds and bedding. Mr. 
Nicol the tailor spends 5,000, and are 
numbers of others, who equal, and perhaps exceed, 
these amounts. Madame Tussaud pays the Atlas 
Omnibus Company alone 100/. a month for adver- 
tising her waxworks on their knifeboards. But the 
largest advertiser in the world is Mr. Hembold. 
the great New York chemist, whose advertising 
costs him 2,000/. a week. He has no less than 
3,000 papers on his list. He has paid 750/. for a 
single large displayed advertisement, and once 
offered 1, 0004, for a single page of the New York 
H1-raid on the day that the announcement of the 
fall of Richmond arrived, but it was declined 
because Mr. Gordon Bennett could not afford the 
room for it. Of course it will be asked, can this 
prodigious ex iture on advertising pay’ It 
only needs a g at the names we have mentioned 
to show that it must pay. Mr. Holloway is worth 
about 2,000, 000“, and each of the others ha 
amassed a fortune. A strong case this 14 


| favour of printer's ink as the real arcanum. 
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BOARD, Ko., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’, 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S | 


PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 
various parts of London free of charge. 


‘IROFESSORSHIP of 


In view of the importance of 


the CHINESE LAN- 


GUAGE and LITERATURE at OXFOKD. 


our commercial interests in 


China. and the advanteges to he derived from a more general 
knowledge of the language and literature of the Chinese, a 
Committee, cousisting of the undermentioned members, was 


formed for 


oting the establishment of a Professorship of 


Chinese at Oxford. 

The Professor was the Rev. James Legge, LL.D.. 
who, ‘uring a of 1. years in China, had 
—— a profound knowledge of its language and literature, 


possesses in no ordinary degree the qualifications neces- 
t 


for the appointment. 
having been 
Governing 


favourably received by the 


y of the University, it was arranged that the 


funds for endowing the chair should be provided conjointly 
by the University and by public subscription. The University 
has liberally fulfilled its part of the undertaking. 

A Statute was promulgated on the 22nd February, ap- 
pointing Dr. Legge Professor of Chinese. The emoluments 


of a Feilowship offered by 


s Christi College, together 


with an endowment of £100 per annum from the University 
chest, is to be apportioned to the maintenance of the Chair ; 
and the Committee of subscribers on their part have 

to do their utmost to raise a sum of not less than £3,000, the 


It seems unac- 


conntable that the country which has a larger stake in China 
and in the East than all the rest of Europe put together 
should hitherto have been the most backward in promoting 
the study of Oriental langueges generally, 1 of Chinese 


mittee, 
Com™ 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOC 
Ex and M 


Eaq., late 
HM. Consul. China, and 
Chargé d’Affaires in Ja- 
pan. 


in particular. It was time that this reprosch should be re- 
SUBSCRIPTIONS way be paid to the Oriental Bank 
ion, Threadneedie-street, 


or to any of the Com- 


ITTER. 
K. k. C. B., Chairman, late Eu- 
blen 


traordipary ia ter 
Sir John Davis. Bart., KCB. 
late HM. 


in China, 


Venereble A Gray, 
of Canton, M. A., LL.D. 
Cantab. 

Rev John Scarth, Gravesend. 
Dr. Lockhart, F.RC.8, e. 


Arthur Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Sutherland, Esq. 


William Walkinshaw, Esq. 


J. B. TAYLOR, E., 25, Austiniriars, 
ALFRED HOWELL, k.A., Long Diston, Hon. Secs. 


K 'ngston-on-Thames, 
June 19, 1876. 


cock, K. C. B., Ke.., £55 0 
Vice Admiral Sir 


. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Alfred Howell, Esq £'0 J 
Robt, Jardine, Eeq. 200 
AndrewJardine, Esq 100 
J. Marandrew, Eeq. 100 


00 

00 

00 

0 0 

8 10 0 0 H. Matheson, Ee 50 0 0 

W. s Brown, Esq. . 100 0 0 JS. Meriutosh, ed. 10 0 0 

Mesers Brand Bro- David Maciean,Esq. 25 0 0 
thersand CO. 10 0 0 W. T. Mercer, Eq. 

Mesers. Arthur Capel M.A. Oxon......... 00 
Mane 15 0 o Mrasrs, Rathbone 

Messrs. Corrie & Co. 220 Bros and Co. 100 00 

N. Crawford, Evq.... 10 0 0 Meere D. 

Mesers.Durant&Co. 100 0 0| and Co. 25 00 

Messrs. west Mee — 7 John Scarth . 4 ce 
Ca 0 . Shepard, bees 

John Forster, Esq... 25 0 0 Arthur Smith, Beg. 25 00 

J. Derby Gibb, Leg. 25 0 0 T. Sutherland, Esq. 10 19 0 

Ven ArchdeaconGray, JB. — Erg... 75 0 0 
M. A., LL UD. 5 0 0 Charles Winchester, 

E. Halton, eg. 25 0 0 Fea. ee ctnitinats 5 50 

T. Hanbury, Esq... 100 0 0 W.Walkinshaw,E+q. 50 0 0 

J. Holhday, Erg ... 25 0 0 J.Worthington,Erq.100 0 0 

ARYLEBONE TH-EATR E, 

CHURCH-STREET, EDGWARE-ROAD, W. 


SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
This Theatre is taken on rental for three months, with 
rchasing lease, to establish an Evangelical 


1 of pu 
ission in the West-end. 


The following is the Programme of Services: 
ULY. 
A Month’s Mission wit en) be held by the Rev. B. G. 


MOFFATT and other C 


assisted by Messrs M San! "s evangelistic Choirs. 
Sunpays.—9 91 orkers, admission by 
Ticket; IIa m. and 7 p.m., Special Services. 
Werex Dayvs.—Noon, Prayer Meeting, and 7.30 p.m. 


Special Services, Satu 


At the close of 


rdays excepted. 
evening service Meeting 2 Prayer will be held. Reserved 
Seat Tickets given on application to Secretary, or at the 


Theatre. 


Singers should apply to Mr.” Smith, 423, Mile-end-road, 
E., and District Visitors to Mr. Davis, 52, Elgiu-terrace, 


Kilburn, N. W. 


The peeuviary wants are large, as current expeuses, coupled 
with the parchase of lease, will require from Christian friends 


liberal contributions in order that the work may be pre-emi- | 


nently successful. - 


Reader, we ask yous pare and sym- 
y. SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most fully received 


or any amount, large 


or small, and by such means we trust 


— to couvert this present Theatre into a permanent 
place 


prayer. 


Subscriptions should be paid to the Rev. B. G. Moffatt, or 
to Major Ferris, 10, 1 Cottoge, Ravenscourt Park, 


Hammersmith, W.; or to Messrs. Morgan and Scott, 12, 


Pateruoster-bu:|dings, E. C. 


os SEVENTH VOLUME of the Rev. Dr. 
MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION in the TIME of CALVIN, Translated by 
W. L. R. Cares, may now be had, price 21s. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Now ready. in One Volume, 8, price 218. 
OCIAL DYNAMICS, or the General Laws of 
Human Progress (the Phi y of History). By 
Avocusts Comte. Translated by E. 8. Bexsty, M. A., 
Professor of History in Univ. Coll., Lond. 
„Being the Third Volume of Comte’s “System of 
Positive Polity, or Treatise on Sociology.” 
London: Longmans{and Co. 


Just published, in quarto, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


HE PARALLEL GOSPELS, exhibiting at one 
view in Four Collateral Columas Concurrent, 
Conflicting, and Additional Passsg of Evangelist. 
(lotended for the use of Religious Students of all Denomi- 
nations.) By Epwarp Sato, late Barrister-at-Law. 
By the same Author, uniform, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 


A* ANALYSIS of all the PARALLEL 
GOSPELS. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


— 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought aod Life. 
Edited by Cuartes Buarp, B.A. Price 2s. 6d.; Ten 
Shillings per annum, post free, 

Jury, 1876. 


1. Yahveh and the “other gods.” By A. Kuenen, D.D. 
2. Free Will and Responsibility, By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


8. — — By Hen Folly, M. A. 

4. The Jews in England. By Philip Magnus, B. X., B.Sc. 

5. Notices of Books. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick -street, Edinburgh. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
RETAIL PREMISES, 


AND 


BOOK AND TRACT SALOON 


A 


65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


HAVING BEEN 


REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 


NOW REOPENED. 


Subscribers and Bookbuyers will find every facility for 
inspecting the Society's varied and attractive Stock. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


RUSSIA; ITS HISTORY & DESTINY, 


AS PREDICTED IN SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. DR. KEITH, 
Author of the “ Evidences of Prophecy,” 

See the “ Sunday at Home” for July, 
Price 6d, 


London: 56, Paternoster Row, 
or of any Dookseller. 


PU eee BUILDING 


ET. 

NOTICE.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of this Society will be held on We DNESDAY EVENING, 
July 26th, 1876, at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, 
Cannon-street, when the Accounts, duly audited, together 
with the Report, wi'l be laid before the Mein bers. and 
Directors and Auditors, requir d by the rules to be appointed 
for the ensuing year will be elected. Also it will be recom- 
mended by the Board to increase the number of Directors 
from 6 to 8, and that the election will take place accordingly. 

Chai: to be taken at Six o'clock precisely. 

JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 

Offices, 16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E. C. 


ENERAL anne COMPANY, 


AD. ; 
Chief Office, 62, King Willam-street, London, E.C. 
ital full becribed, £1,009,C00 sterling. Empowered 
Cop EN ST oadindtuina 


RESULTS of 1875. 


New Life Policies issued 1,143 
Assuring the sum h — , 

Producing in New Annual Premiums £12,038 
Total Income of the year £173,624 


The funds iu hand amount to seven times the auuual life 


The following are examples of the Bonuses declared at the 
last division of profits, iu 1873 :— 


Amount | Premiums Amouut Premiums 
Assured| Paid. "Policy. Assured.) Paid. — 


“£1,200! £181 | £70 £500 | £52 | £29 
1.000 | 102 55 150 15 9 
600 


Copies of the Directors’ Report, Statutory Accounts, Pro- 

and full information may be had 1 — at 

Head Office, as above, or at the Branch Offices and 
Agencies in the principal cities and towns. 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


_— UITABLE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Macdonald Basden, Esq., Great St. Helens, City 


and Lioyd’s. ä 
George Thomes Dale, Esq., Beyswater. a 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., Queen-street-place, City. 
Johu Middleton Hare, . Sydenham. 
Fountain John Hartley, „ Addie-street, City. (Hon. 
Secretary Sunday School Union.) 
William Lemon, Esq., |incoln’s-inn. 
Wilham Smith, Feq, U Norwood 
Edward Bean Underhill. F.. 
Secretary Baptist Missionary 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gower, Eeq.. F.8.8., F. I A. 
SUB-MANAGER, 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq, Putney. (Secretary Baptist 
Society ) poe 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT (May, 1878). 


2,154 Policies issued for ... a ... £436,700 
New Annual Inccme * * i 13,054 
21,151 Policies in force for ... “1 a „ 8,724,432 
Annual Premium Income ... 116,753 


305 Death Claims, Matured Policies, and Bonuses 54,959 
From commencement paid for Claims... „ 850,628 


£1 per cent. per annum. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1845. 


LIFE ASSURANCE in branch. 
ADVANCES to ASSURERS in ENGLAND. 
ENDOW MENTS for EDUCATION or a GIVEN AGE. 
Offices: 48, St. James’s Street, S. W.; and 
122, Cannon Street, City. 


EW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


are that applications and testimonials 
sent in not later than the end of July. 
All necessary informstion may be obtained from the under- 
signed, at the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N. W. 
W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 


HE STUDENTS OF NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, are willing to ACCEPT PREACHING 
ENGAGEMENTS during College Vacation (J une 25— 
Sept. 29). The Preaching Committee undertake to ene 
for applications received not later than Wednesday in each 
week, and will do their best for those : later.— 


— G. P. Wright, B.A., New College, Hampstead, 
pie. 8. NEWTH, D.D., Principal. 
ea COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Passipent—J. P. Spencer, Eeg., Oakhill. 
Vics-PaesipEenTs. 
G. B. Sully, „ ter. W. H. Wi iste. 
0 Ville, Eeq., Bristol 


Princirat—Rev, W. H. Griffith, M.A. wo 
SsconD Mastar—Thos ae fy Esq , M.A. (Oxon.) 
MATHEMATICAL Mastsn—J. McKensie, Fed., B.A. 
Finer Exoten Mastsx—J.C. Lambert Esq., B.A. 
(Assisted by Five Resident Masters) 


SecreTary—Mr. Edward Bayly. 


may be had u ication to the Princi 
1 y pon app! Principal 
A Junior School for Pupils from seven to ten years of age. 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
near Coventry. Establishes 1848. THOS. WYLES, 
F.G.8., Director. A Pestalossian School for Latsle Boys 


TKOUD LADIES’ UULLEGK, BEKUHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 


LACKPOUL — MERCHANTS’ OOLLEGE 
EXTENSIIN.—Names now entered for July 28. 
Full prospectus, address ISAAC GREGORY, F.K.G8. 


OU RNEMOUT F. 


The NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL will be OPE 
Tugspay, July 18th, by the so 
Rev ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 

The erection of two Chapels almost simultaneously in this 
— — neighbou at 1 cost < more then four 
ousan „ severely taxes ability of . 
hemes Chun me its ~ 5 * 
ontributions of any amount will be v 
ceived on or before the opening day. ee, > 
H. C. LEONARD, Pastor. 
R. COLMAN, Secretary. 


es HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Rev. J. DIXON, Principal. 


English and Mathematics............ Rev. J. W. Munns. 
Classics and Modern Languages..... Rer. T. W. Mays, 
M.A., (Lond. U.) 


Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Rev. A. M. Datarw- 
rus, M. A., (Edia. U.) 


Drawing in all branches . Gtr Fine, 


sq. 
D ‘T.Troman, Esa, (Mus. 
» Oxon ) 
Music Govermess. se sceccsces Miss Arne. 
see babes Witte TANT Miss Woop. é 
Mrs. Di and Mrs. Munons will superiatend the 
comforts and recreation of the Pupils. ~— 
Governess Pupils thoroughly for teaching 
Prospectus, apd view of house and park ou application 


— 


Li- b., Hampstead. (Hon. 
Society) 


e, Esq. a City. (Proprietor and ia 
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EDICATION SERVICES 


ar 
CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER ROAD, 
(PERPETUAITION OF SURREY CHAPEL). 


Tusspay, July 4.—11 am,, Sermon by Rev. Newman Hall, 
„B.; 5pm, Rev W. H. Aitkin MA; 8 p. m., 

Rev. ond Fraser, D. D. 
Wepnespay, Jaly S. — Non, Rev. A. Raleigh, DD; 730 
„Rev. Gervase Smith, President of the Wes- 


7m 0 
3 Conference. 
Tuursvday. July 6.—-Noon, Rev. 8. Minton, M.A.; 7.30, 
Rev. R Balgarnie, of Scarborou 
Frrpar, July 7 —Noon, Rev. John Graham ; 7.30, Rev. J. 


SaTurAy, July 8.- 3 pm., Addresses by several Episco- 


ian men. 

SunDAY, July 9.—11 Am., Rev. James Parsons, of York ; 
3 p.m., Rev. John Graham; 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
Francis Tucker. 

The Services will be continned during July. Reserved 
tickets, available for all the services, may be had of Messrs. 
Nisbet and Co., Berners-street ; Messrs. Snow, Ivy lane, 
Paternoster-row ; Messrs. Hall and Levitt, 88. Camden-road ; 
Mr. J. Joy, III, Westminster-bridge-road; Mr. O. Joy, 63 
Newington-causeway; and by letter, enclosing a stamped 
and directed envelope, of the Rev. Henry Grainger, Surrey 
Parsonage, 8.E. 


0 4 — a ta th tg emily from 
inni irty-th ol t 
moderate e 285 J,” NoNCONFORMIST Office . 
18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMB 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

This School is established on the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher edu ation of 
women. 

The training, moral, mental, and physical, is thorough! 
stematised and carefully graded, and is under the — 
perienced teachers 


sy 
of trained and ex 

Each class meets in a separate room, and a Jaboratory has 
been added, in which the Senior Students are practically 
in Chemistry and Physics. 

jal attention is given to the various branches of 
Enghsh, which are taught in a manner both efficient and 


intere>ting. 
The having resided for some time abroad are 
practical acquirement of 


— 2 Cee — — — — — — 


Brruaxr HOUSE SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
a Principal—Rev. J. J. KEN DON. 

The design of the Principal is to ly educate his 
pupils and to carefully tram them up in the ove and service 


of Jesus. Terms, Twenty Guineas per annum. Prospectus 
on appheation. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
The Facul — 4 0 perfect! 

aculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, ectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast. Luncheon, or Supper, and 

invaluable for Invalide and Children. 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates and is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., and 

tn reality cheaper. 

Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Break ast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 
Coceatiner & la Vanil'e u the most delicate, digestible, and 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken when richer chocolate 


is ibited 
In tin . Chemists and Grocers, 


at Is. 6d, &c., 
haritable institutions on Special Lerms by 
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SUMMARY. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord 
Derby, in reply to a question put to him, stated 
that great mili preparati 
in Servia, but whether that Government in- 
tended to make war he could not say. This 
morning's news indicates that a crists is more 
imminent, and that the Turks and Servians on 
either side are only waiting the signal to com- 
mence hostilities which it is thought will be 
given on Friday 1 Prince Milan, who has sent 
an ultimatum to the Porte. The Bosnian in- 
surgent chiefs have issned a manifesto declaring 
that prince King of Bosnia, and simultaneously 
the insurgents of Herzegovina have chosen the 
Prince of Montenegro their leader in the -« 
— campaign. There is said to be little 

ope that the cautions even of Russia would now 
avail, and we learn that the latter Power is trying 
to come to an agreement with England on the 
contingent measures that should follow the out- 
break of war, on the basis of Servian 17 
There does not seem to be much doubt that 
military forces of Turkey are more * 
match for the raw Servian levies. But at the 
firing of the first gun, the Sclayonians through- 
out Turkey, the adjacent eee. and 
r be up in arms, and it is impossible 
to say what dimensions the war may assume. 
The French Senate is proving to be more 
Conservative than was at one time sup 


The committee elected to on M. Wad- 
dington’s bill for the resum the State of 
the monopoly of conferring is believed to 


be hostile to the measure, and the Government 
can hardly reckon upon a majority in their 
favour—such is the which the Romish 
Church has been able to put upon the members 
of the Senate. Whether the bill will be pushed 
to the vote at onoe, or postponed till after the 
holidays, is at t uncertain. Ministers 
can hardly withdraw from the ground they 
have taken up unless they are willing to 
sacrifice the nister of ucation, ow 
Ultramontanism to remain master of the field, 
and the Chamber of Deputies to be set at 
naught. 

Under the influence of an oppressive heat, 
represented by 95 degrees in the shade, the 
National Democratic Convention has assem bled 
at St. Louis to choose its candidate for the Fre- 
sidency. Apparently this is as much 
divided as the Republicans; and at the outset 
Mr. Tilden is as much a favourite with the one 
as was Mr. Blaine with the other. The New 
York politician, who is re to be a man of 
statestan-like qualities, has a clear majority 
of the delegates, but the rules of the 
require two-thirds. Apparently the choice of 
the party rests between Tilden and Hancock, but 
the outcome of the ballot is, so far as a ‘ 
entirely uncertain. But in two or three * 

wy 


Democratic candidate will have been 
chosen to run against Mr. Hayes. We do not 
envy our traus-Atlantio cousins the turmoil and 
intrigue the exciting meetings, and stirrings-up 
of passiou, that are expected as a matter of 
course during the next few months till General 
Grant’s successor at the White House has been 
~— elected. 
be work of legislation s languidly 
at Westminster. The time of day sittings 
, — 2 1 time 3 1. — = 
evo 8 can carry almost anything by 
judicious tactics. Thus about two o'clock a.m. 
Nar vee — the Government easily defeated a 
eclaratory clause pro y Morgan 
Lloyd in connection with the Poor Law Amend - 
ment Bill, to the effect that guardians ought 
not to pay “ voluntary” Ohurch-rates out of 
r-rates. Mr. Gladstone has declared that to 
o 80 is con to the intention of the 
Church Rates Abolition Act. But Mr. Solater - 
Booth flourished before the House the 
opinion of Sir John Holker, forsooth! 
that the thing could be done. It has 
been done, and the hacks aforesaid have decided 
that it may be done again ; and further, at the 
instance of the secretary of the Poor-Law 
Board, that guardians shall not be allowed to 
appoint any one else as chaplain of a workhouse 
except an authorised clergyman. 
The time is near at hand when the Govern- 
ment will have to make a holocaust of some of 
their legislative measures. Little progress has 


been made during the week. The Prisons Bill 


was well discussed on Thursday, but the ad- 
journment of the debate on the second read- 
ing, to say ing of the active anta- 
eed of —— saan = ~ towns — 
coun ustices, places in grea 
peril. Whether Lord Sandon's Education Bill 
will also disappear we cannot say, but 
it can hardly get into committee 
Monday week. Though the Merchant Ship- 
piog 1 das — read reer time in 
pper House, the peers threaten to uu 
the new clauses inserted by the preesure . 
Plimsoll and his friends. A collision between 
the two Houses is possible, and such collisions 
at the end of the session mean a great Ines of 
time, and the further lightening of the Minis- 
ip. 


ons had been made | terial sh 


P 

As was generally expected, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was yesterday returned unop for 
Birmingham to fill the seat vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mr. George Dixon. The event was 
celebrated by a t meeting of some ten thou- 
sand persons at Bingley Hall, at which a resolu- 
tion of congratulation upon Mr. Chamberlain's 
election was moved b R. W. Dale, and 
carried with acclamation. In his subsequent 
— 4 — —— for 1 dis- 
0 e politi rospects country. 
He avowed his ——.— to carry to — 
lace the lessons which he bad been taught in 
irmingham of fidelity to the principles of 

Liberalism, aud hostility to the eucguediion b 

which they were sometimes betrayed; an 


said that the r political feature 
of the day was not t the Oonservatives 
were very strong, but that tho Liberals 
were 6x ly weak and divided, and unable 
to unite upon any policy which would command 
the enthusiasm the country. Mr. Oham- 
berlain did not fail to express his views on the 


licensing question, and as to the possibility of 


uestion, 
-abating the drink traffic by means of popular 


and boctvongiy weged bis chiteiiens to anew ing 
an us to wi 
education 2 rural districts into the hands 
of a sect, and bis desire for disestablishment in 
the interests of the clergy themselves. Yester- 
day there was also an ion for Pembroke- 
shire. Though the attempt to wrest this con- 
stituency from the Oonservatives did not 
succeed, the — 2 was considerably reduced. 

If our parvenu Prime Minister sets much 
value upon worldly distinction — which is 
—— doubted—he had quite a surfeit on 

urday last. His tion was quite an 
event in high life. First, the Heir-Apparent, 
the Princess of Wales, and others of the most 
select society dined with Mr. Disraeli; then 
dukes, bishops, and and of every 
degree actually jostled each o on the stair- 
cases of the “rnp © Office on their way to pay 
their respects to the highly-favoured er 
and his illustrious guests. Mr. Disraeli has 
created an empress, and entertained royalty. 
„What next ? and next?” 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTION, 


Tux sneers often uttered about political grati- 
tude would indeed be justified if Mr. Dixon’s 
retirement from Parliament did not occasion the 
liveliest regret amongst all sections of the 
Liberal party. The services he has rendered to 
the cause of education have ensured the associa- 
tion of his name with its ultimate triumphs. 
In his advocacy of the principles he professes, 
he has in no common united firmness 
with moderation, and resolute consistency with 
geniality and charity towards opponents. Fears 
have receutly been expressed lest in this last 
quality his successor should fail to follow his 
excellent example. But for ourselves we have 
every confidence that in the great arena of the 
House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain will know 
how to combine his peculiarly incisive force of 
diction with the conventional courtesies so ab- 
solutely essential to public debate. It was, of 
course to be expected that * med like the 
Saturday Review would make the best use pos- 
sible of a secent unfortunate incident at the 
Birmingham School Board to damage one of the 
most formidable representatives of advanced 
Liberalism amongst the rising men of the day. 
We shall mako no attempt to 3 — 


which Mr. Chamberlain himself has iated 
most democratic advocate of human ta ma 
stitious worshipper of the powers that be ma 

aud! indl volt ing in all 
whose intellect naturally 


or withdrawn. It is not a merely conventional 
assumption, but a fact established by general 
experience, that public conduct is very far f from 
afbrting a clue to private character. As the 
be imperious and arbitrary in dealing wi 
individuals, so the narrowest and — eener- 
be generous kind 
private relations. And similarly, a man 
inclines him to subtle 
and tortuous methods in politicos may be 
scrupulously honourable and upright in all the 
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ordinary transactions of life. It is, therefore, 
not merely a polite hypocrisy, but a fair induc- 
tion from the facts of human nature, which 
sanctions the rule that, in criticising political 
conduct, no imputation should be thrown upon 
private character. And any criticism which 
s ems even indirectly to involve such an impu- 
tation ought at all times to be avoided. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s proved capacity, and 
the valuable services he has already rendered, 
constitute him the most remarkable addition 
which the House of Commons has received for 
years. There is no man out of the House, and 
hardly more than a ecore within it, who have 
done so much for the future of Liberalism. His 
article on the Next Page of the Liberal Pro- 
gramme,” so highly obnoxious to the Daily 
News, was perhaps the first beginning of that 
gradual definition of aim and slow revival of 


political force, which the party seems to be 
experiencing. ai of the most vigo- 
rus school in Great Britain, he has ably 
— an experiment which is certain sooner or 
ter to establish the final principles of national 
education. His views on the Church question 
are definite, clear, and strong; and few men 
are so well capable of defending them. Nor is 
he a man of crotchets, or of oneidea. He is 
keenly alive to every evil influence which 
touches the life of the nation. His recent article 
in the Fortnightly Revicw showed a statesman- 
like grasp of the real difficulties of the liquor 
traffic, which the enthusiasts of the United 
Kingdom Alliance would do well to emulate. 
His s es and phlets on Free Schools, 
and on the denominational versus the board 
system, have done more to iustruot the public 
mind than anything we know, unless it be Mr. 
Adams's volume on the schools of the United 
States. There is no wonder that his advent to 
Parliament should be impatiently expected. 
And his election for Birmingham on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Dixon was a matter of course. 

He enters the historic arena at a very critical 
time. Most new members do woll to practise 
the art of reticence until they have grown into 
a feeling for the forms of the House; and many 
there are, who would do better still to practise 
that art throughout their political career. But 
Mr. Chamberlain’s is an exceptional care ; and 
we earnestly trust that his yoice may be heard 
in the im nt disoussion shortly to arise on 
Lord Sandon’s obnoxious bill. His support of 
Mr. % amendment would be all the 
more valuable, because he may be supposed to 
look at the subject from a different point of 
view, end at any rate cannot be charged with 
any strong sectarian proclivities. It will be 
impossible to deny to him as much freedom 
from religious prejudice as is usually conceded 
to the indifference of philosophical Radicals. 
And he appears to feel the vital importance of 
the raised just now, much more 
keenly than some able and eloquent represen- 
tatives of that school. If he opens his mouth 
at all, the House is likely to hear some plain 
speaking, of a sort to which it bas latterly been 
little accustomed. He knows very well that 
the real issue is not church or chapel, but 
knowledge or superstition. And unless we are 
greatly mistaken, he is not the man to reckon 
odds or dally much with temporary expediency 
when this is the question raised. 

But it is not the education question only 
which is in a oritical stage. We are just reach- 
ing the formative period of the future Liberal 
policy. And in the arrangement of that policy 
two sections of Liberals, as usual, strugg e for 
supremacy. There are those who differ from 
Conservatives only in ing as necessary 
some two or three measures, such as the Burials 
Bill and the extension of the county franchise, 
which Oonservatives are not ready as yet to 
c»ncede. Such men are not Liberals at heart; 
trey have a weakness for a doctrine of finality 
utterly inconsistent with genuine Liberalism. 
This vy ory seen in the 21 they take 
on the Church question. very week gives 
token of the gathering strength of an under- 
current of popular feeling flowing towards dises- 
tablishment. Every Parliamentary bill affecting 
education or social life is hacked and muti- 
lated to fit the abnormal conditions of our eccle- 
siastical constitution. Every school board is 
harassed and hampered by a clergy who derive 
t \eir main claim toconsideration from the political 
8 guificance of their office. Every other issue of 
newspapers iu quiet country districts contains 
the story of some burial scandal or some pro- 
hibition of unsectarian education, or some other 
illustration of clerical intolerance or aggression. 
Aud yet these so-called Liberals, men who 
aspire to the position of leaders, seem to think 
that for their own political convenience they 
can drag down this widespread sense of intoler- 
able wrong, and repress the expression of the 
doepest national need of the time. On the 
v her, hand there are a few men who feel that an 
hour has come when the ordinary game of ins 


| 
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and outs has almost lost whatever interest it 
once possessed. They see that it may be neces- 
sary to remove the headquarters of the Liberal 
army further towards the Left. Such a move- 
ment may possibly throw the extreme Right to 
too great a distance for allegiance. It may 
even drive that portion of the force over to the 
enemy, and thus compel Liberalism for years 
longer to maintain a waiting and expectant 
strategy. But the prospect has no terrors for 
them. They argue that the union of half. 
hearted Liberals with their opponents would 
tend still further to dilute and neutralise a Tory 
policy which is weak enough already. There 
would, therefore, be less danger of mischievous 
reaction than there is at present. And mean- 
while the forces of Liberalism would gain in 
compactness and unity almost as much as they 
lose in extension. Every year would do some- 
what to repair the loss of numbers, and when 
the hour of battle came the right men would be 
to the front. It is because of the significant 
accession of force which Mr. Chamberlain's 
character and abilities bring to this latter sec- 
tion of Liberals that his return to Parliament 
appeals to us most interesting and important. 


=e 


SERVIA AND MONTENEGRO. 


Ir must be admitted, we are afraid, that the 
rospect of affairs in the East does not brighten. 
Phe tidings which reach us through the ordinary 
channels of information are so flickering, nay, 
we may even say, are so contradictory, from day 
to day, that even the most 1. statesman 
who does not happen to be placed in the ve 
focus of diplomatic light would feel himself 
justified in drawing from the facts that have 
come to his know] any confident inference 
as to what may, or may not, be the condition of 
3 a few days hence. In some respects, 
the Eastern Question has assumed a phase more 
in accordance with those principles of foreign 
policy which in this country are considered 
normal, than that in which they were previously 
to the Revolution in Constantinople. There is 
no question in immediate dispute between the 
Great Powers. The Berlin Memorandum has 
been indefinitely postponed to give a fair 
opportunity to the new Turkish Sovereign to 
consider the distracted state of his empire, and 
to initiate any plans upon which his ministers 
may determine to reconcile his insurgent pro- 
vinces. On the other hand, sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed since the tragical event we 
a — 2 2 * — Pasha — 

evelo o polic which he hopes to paci 
the EE. and, at the one ine. to 
stave off foreign intervention. The danger of 
the present crisis seems to be almost entirely 
dependent on the conduct of Servia and Monte- 
negro. 

The news from these vassal provinces has 
greatly alternated in its tenour. It has been 
occesionally very alarming. It is just now a 
little more pacific. It is well known that Servia 
has called out the entire first contingent of her 
militia, dnd has given notice to the second con- 
tingent to hold iteelf in readiness for a similar 
order. It is not expressly denied that Prince 
Milan is shortly to proceed to the army and 
take direction of its movements. The explana- 
tion of these facts, however, if it could be relied 
upon, divests them, in some degree, of their 
warlike significance. It is now stated that it is 
the object of the Servians, not to take up a posi- 
tion on the frontier, much less to attack the 
Turks, but only to test the organisation by 
divisions which was introduced last March. No 
manifesto will be issued on the occasion of the 
Prinoe’s leaving his capital tojointhearmy, foras- 
much as he is said merely to contemplate a 
simple tour of inspection to the different divi- 
sions. It is generally taken for granted, how- 
ever, that Servia and Montenegro are but 
puppets in the hands of Russia. Upto quite 
recently, they have been stimulated into a belli- 
cose temper by the intrigues of Russian emis- 
saries, and have been held back only by the 
stringent restraints put upon them 14 
and Russia. Servia, especially, has u told 
that in the event of her initiating hostilities 
against Turkey, she must not only not reckon on 
any external os or protection in case of 
reverse, but that she must not even reckon on 
a friendly neutrality, but rather expect to be 
isolated and left to her fate. Now, however, 
the St. Petersburg Ministerial (Colos takes u 
different tone. Servia, it says, is undoubtedly 
justified in drawing her sword, aud the import 
of this threat is confirmed by the Jsiok, the 
organ of the present Servian Government, 
which proclaims that Servia could not retrace 
her steps even if she had no prospect of success 
in the impending war. No Notes will stay 
her. She will shed her blood for her national 
purposes. There is, probably, some truth in 
this last assertion, The Servians are over con- 


fident of their power to cope with the Turks if 
not interfered with, and they have begun to 
care little for any warnings or admonitions 
which might be given, unless all the guaran- 
teeing Powers should agree to impose upon 
them their decided veto. 

The Prince of Montenegro would probably 
be relieved from a pressure too heavy for him 
to bear up under, if, by the united action of 
the Powers, Servia were restrained from going 
to war. He makes no secret, however, of the 
fact that, in case the Servians should plunge 
into hostilities, he would not be in a position to 
keep back his people. Even now, the concen- 
tration of Turkish forces has caused great 
uneasiness in Montenegro, though to the 
Prinoe's representations to that effect at Con- 
stantinople the reply of the Grand Vizier con- 
tained en assurance that nothing hostile was 
meant. Tho position of affairs, therefore, 
seems to be this. Servia is evidently intent 
upon provoking war in order to justify herself 
for the immense sacrifices she has made in pre- 
periog for it; and if Servia takes the initiative 

ontenegro must follow suit. In that case Russia 
would probably intervene, although, as is well 
known, the Czar is supremely anxious for the 
maintenance of peace. But he, autocrat as he 
is, may be obliged to make his own wishes sub- 
servient to the overwhelming public opinion 
of the people whom he rules. Prince Gortscha- 
koff will not readily submit to be checkmated 
in his policy on the Eastern Question. His 
object evidently has been to exhaust whatever 
remaining vitality there is in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, not by any such direct aggression as 
would provoke opposition on the part of other 
Great Powers, but by exposing the Turks to 
incessant and increasing expense, both of blood 
and treasure, forced upon her by the rebellious 
attitude of her insurgent provinces. Lord 
Napier and Ettrick said in the House of Lords 
on Monday night that he hoped nothing from 
the moderation or weakness of the Russian 
people, and he believed there never was a 
moment in which Russia was more powerful, 
more independent, more ambitious, or more 
patriotic in all her enterprises than she now 
was. He had some faith, however, in the disposi- 
tions of the Ozar. ‘‘If the Emperor of Russia 
could be induced to feel that he would experience 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
a positive and determined resistance to an ag- 
“penne and ambitious policy which could only 

persevered in at the risk of inflicting upon 
Europe and Russia the dreadful evils of a 
European war, he believed that the pacific 
motives which had guided the Emperor through 
his career would gain the upper hand, and 
that, swayed by the wisdom and the modera- 
tion of his natura! character, he would retire 
from the position he had ocoupied, and spare 
the world the calamities to which he had 
alluded.” There is not much ‘comfort in these 
reflections. There is little probability that the 
reasons upon which they are based will turn 
out in the end to be of greater strength than 
the facts with which they will necessarily come 
in conflict. If Servia should, after all, slip the 
leash in which she has been held, it would 
seem morally impossible to ward off conse- 
quences which all friends of humanity will 
agree in regarding as incalculably disastrous 
and destructive. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold writes, A Last Word on 
the Barials Bill,” in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
July. 

Mr. Robert Browning’s new volume, “ Pacchia- 
rotto—and how he Worked in Distemper, with other 
Poems,” will be published shortly. 

Provost Cazenove has retired from the editorship 
of the Church Quarterly, but will continue to con- 
tribute to that periodical. The new editor is Canon 
Ashwell, of Chichester. 


At the recent examination in Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, Mr. Wardlaw Kennedy, fourth son of 
the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney, stood first, and 
was advanced from a scholarship of sixty pounds to 
one of eighty. 

Last * there were published in Japan two 
new daily, four weekly, and one monthly periodi- 
cal; one novel, one dictionary, one geography, 
grammar, and history combined, and a number of 
— statements, the latter actually bound in 

ue. 


To the Contemporary Review for July, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone will contribute a third and 
concluding paper on Homerology;: Mr. Grant 
Duff, M. F., will write on The Pulse of Europe:“ 
Mr. Arthur Arnold on Turkey in 1876 ;” Mr. 
R. H. Hutton Christian Evidences, Popular and 
Critical.” 

Dr. W. H. Russell is engaged on an account of 
the tour in India, and of the visite of the Prince of 
Wales to the Courts of Athens, Cairo, Madrid, 
Lisbon, &. Mr. Sydney Hall, who accompanied 
His Royal 47 as special artist, has received 
the Prince of Wales’s sanction.to illustrate the 


‘work, which will be published early in the autumn. 
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COMMODORE GOODENOUG H.°* 


Such lives as that of Commodore Good- 
enough revive faith in human nature. And 
this the more that he was no im ible pattern 
of perfection, but one whose life, in its oon- 
stant endeavour after elevation and self-com- 
mand, will touch other lives with helpful 
lessons and with fresh impulses for good. 
Brave, frank, indepeudent, we see him aimin 
at the conquest of faults and weakneases o 
character in no sour or self-conscious spirit: 
becoming a centre of influence by a simple 
determination to be dutiful. That word ex- 
presses his life. But he was by no means 
ascetic or secluded—he could enjoy what was 
innocent and pure, was ready in sympathy, a 
true comrade, and therein, indeed, lay one great 
source of his power. Those who were nearest 
him first felt the attraction of his life, and 
through them its kindly light radiated outward 
on wide circles from all sides. Even if he had 
not heen the deyout Christian he was, his 
honesty, his manly candour, his careful regard 
for others, would have made him a leader of 
men: as it was, his devoutness, his sufficing 
faith, gave the finishing touch, as it were, the 
graceful crown, to the structure, harmonising 
all the parts. 

John Graham Goodenough was born in 1830. 
His father was Dean of Wells, and, unlike some 
dignitaries, preferred to direct the education of 
his children to ing in public debates and 
small squabbles, o read that he made them 
share in his pursuits, whether of natural 
history, architecture, or music, and there can 
be no doubt that his method had its own effect 
on the character as well as on the intelleot, 
Being named after Sir John Graham, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, our subject was destined 
for the navy ; and from an eurly period he had 
been acoustomed to hear of the traditions of the 
profession. These had not been without their 
own effect, fur we read :— 

From his earliest years he showed determination and 
strength of oharacter—even bis elder brothers and 
sisters were accustomed to abide by his decision in a 
disputed matter, always recognising his desire for 
justive ; and they remembered that when only about 
eight years old he for some time voluntarily contented 
hinmeelf with dry bread at the schoolroom breakfast, in 
order to barden himself, and make himself more fit for 
any difficulties he might meet with in the profession 
which had been marked out for him. 

Before he was ten he entered Westminster 
School, had a few fights with other boys bi 
than himself, and once or twice defied discipline 
when he thought it unreasonable, but soon 
learned that the first and last duty of life was to 
obey. He entered the navy in 1844, joining 
the Collingwood, fortunate in being under such 
officers as Admiral Sir George Seymour, and Sir 
Robert Smart, who took a great interest iu 
him; and fortuuate too, perhaps, in his young 
messmates, among whom was . Olements 
Markham, who in his slight sketch tells us 
that as a midshipman young Guvodenough 
fulfilled the promise he had given asa boy at 
Westminster. Always modest and unassuming, 
be naturally took the lead in everything; the 
best as a linguist, in navigation, in seamanship, 
in guonery, and all exercises, and among the 
foremost in all expeditions.” 

Dean Goodenough died in 1845, and on the 
lad's return home, when the Collingwood was 
paid off, he spent a short time with his mothers 
and sisters at Loughton, in Essex. He wus 
appointed in 1848 to the Cyclops; but returned 
in 1849, and went to the Excellent. In 1850 
he passed his examination as mate, and in 1851 
obtained his lieutenant’s commission. A com- 
panion says of him :— 

There are few, if any, the delineation of whose 
character should be more inspiring to young men who 
are seeking after the best an nublest things of this life 
and that to come. ... . U bave watched his 
career with such interest as to know that all the good 
and great qualities that then endeared him to me only 
ripeved and iptensified as be grew older, I wish it were 
so with all, but 1 fear that it is only the noblest who 
continue to progress or eveu to retaia the highest aspi- 
rations of their youth. The time we spent togecher in 
the —— and at the Royal Naval College, was one 
of cluse study and constant companionship, but was 
very much without incidevt ; we taught in the Sunday- 
schools on eed we read and prayed ther every 
night, and what little time was snatehed from study 
was generally devoted to walks into the oountry, to 
which a little sketching and a little botanising added 
interest. 

After spending a few months in Switzerland, 
be was, in September, 1851, appointed to the 
Centaur, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Henderson, on the South American Station, 


* Journal of Commodore Goodenough, N. V., C. B., 
During his last Command as Senivr Officer on tha Austra. 
lian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
bis Widow. With maps, steel engraved portrait, and 
deute. (Henry 8. Kivg and Co.) 


where he remained till 1854, when he returned, 
anxious to get a ship to the Black Sea. He 
was sent with a for 
Bomarsund; but on her return in 1855, 
was despatched to the Baltic, and was en- 
gaged at the bombardment of Sweaborg; two 
men being wounded in his boat by the —— 
of a rocket. The chaplain of his ship writes 


4 


aes Ges = a as 1 * 
owas kind, and sym and would help 
noth a ee he the I had in view, without 


violating ship's rules and naval discipline. He — 
mo in introd the celebration of the Lord's upper, 
then an almost unknown thing on board sbip, By all of us 
he was much beloved, and, though a strict officer, and 
very particular in matters of duty, he was known to be 
so conscientious and scrupulous about doing his own 
work thoroughly, that all admired and many emulated 
his high tone of doing everything as unto God and not 
unto man. 

His next commission was in the Raleigh 
which was despatched to Chinese waters, 
he was present at the battle of Fatshan, and 
at the taking of Canton, where he commanded 
the men and field guns— 

When in the Raleigh he had the soubriquet, 
certain of the crew who were not afraid to 
of dignities,” of Holy Joe. I relate this as showing bis 
character as a young man, And at Canton, where I 
formed one of the small mame be commanded, just 
before the conflict, standing with his 
and sword in hand u I turned round and saw 
him in the act of opening his eyes, I presume, after a 
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Gideon and his 300 chosen Israelites. 
things with greater, I have often thought 
Canton was of that ilk. 
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otber four being further 
and fifty men helonging 
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his 
which was slung round his neck, in the 
sheer strength he broke the NL 
away. When the enemy were scared a 

for and obtained it — Ay There was a 


soldier who had a wound in the thigh. Lieutenant 
Guodenough, I remember well, poured contents of 
bis water-bottle in his mouth. That look was a 
reward for his self-denial; if a 
painted such a look it would have 


A short time after this I found a fine well 
our water-bottles therefrom. 
till next day. We sailors 

honourable position of the day was given by the 
to the Ualoutta’s guns. We were in front 
4000 marines, stretched out on a beautiful plain 
three long lines, before two forts ou hills outside 
city, and when the sounded the advance 
scoured along the plain in front of all, and scaled 
wall with ladders, some getting through one of the gates 
—curious gates those eastern cities have—and dragging 
our guns after us, 


Immediately after this Lieut. Goodenough 
was promoted to the rank of acting commander, 
and commanded the Calcutta at the takin 
the Taku forts. He remained with the Oal- 
cutta till he was ordered home in Feb : 
1859; but returned at once to Ohina in 
Renard. Of his service on that ship one of his 
fellow officers writes :— 


As a specimen of his attractive qualities the writer of 
this note, who was a member of an ill-assorted mess in 
Goodenough's first regular command, recollects that the 
only bond of union, the only thing on which all were 
agreed, was their love and respect for theskipper. Asa 
specimen of his abi y, the writer was t on an 
occasion when, without the slightest warning, Good- 
enough was called upon to verify the nationality of 
several filibusters, which he did to their astonishmen 
by speaking to them fluently in no less than seven dif- 
fereut languages. These were only two of the many 
good qualities upon which want of prevents en- 
larging. [am sure that those who have served under 
him, whilst feeling pride at having been associated with 
such an officer, can have no better ambition than that 
they may in some degree resemble him. 


Though he had much to do during this ser- 
vice in setting things in order against the rebels, 
he did not fail to note aught that was striking 
and peculiar. His interest in strange in- 
dividualities, in odd social customs, or in 
natural products, was always keen. He writes: 

I have had an eight days’ trip into the silk country, 
which has been ex y interesting and curious— 
curious, as I have been issuing commande at various 
places to the rebels, or Taepiogs, as though | was 
their chief. 

They bad thought fit to interfere with people of ours 
and boats bearing an English flag, and bad taken « 
ap of silk which they were obliged to restore. 

he mulberries, like the vines on the banks of the 
Rbine, are r they are pruned down to 
about six feet high, and being trimmed to grow as 
large leaves as possible, bear very little fruit. The 
Changmaws (iong-haired ones) bave nearly all the 
country, and though infinite rascals, will overrun it 
without a check. “4 was mistaken for a rebel myself, 
at a place where there were seventy boats of braves 
of the Imperialist side ; they fied at the —_ of my 
four-oared gig, drowning several people in their panic, 
but when they saw that my boat was quite alone, and 
found out that I was a friend, they wanted to make 
me responsible for the death of the drowned, blew up 
their matches, flourished swords, cut at me, and for 
ten minutes | was thinking how many of them I should 
be able to dispose of if | had lost my temper. Fortu- 
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the lad, rode to the mission. 
t at N. an acre, about 1,000 acres. Rode off to 

the cascades, at the north of the island, whither the 
ship had already gone, and was waiting for us to come 
round. A very good and easy landing place in this 
weather, west, or W.S.W., to which the wind had 
shifted, About twenty boys and twelve or fourteen 

irls bad gone on board, scrambling up the side, and 
had looked about everywhere. 

This, too, is a pleasant glimpse of Mare :— 

But 1 was glad of this visit, as it revived m 
faith and interest in the mission work. Here 
a d result achieved by an intelligent man, 
with twenty years’ labour. o saw the generation 
which 1 ng of age, born here, 1 * — grew u 
under eye. They are docile, intelligent, an 
amiable ; abd thelr frank faces are a contrast to 
ee sad, — aspect of the A 2 2 — 

erbaps y are more yielding, an w they have 
surrendered are not so firmas a New Hebridean. Chi 
sa? I wish Mr. Jones had been there, He has eleven 
schools, and every child in the island goes to school. 
Mrs. Jones did not know the population. Each case is 


and who must labour.” doing 
thém good. It almost seems as if Buckle’s theory— 
which ia drawn out too symmetrically for truth—may 
oy something in it when 
fertile islands, as flat and poor soils like these. 
How very true it sounds when comparing these with 
the New Hebrides— Happy are the people that are in 
such a case, yoa, happy are they who have the Lord for 


Perhaps the most strongly-marked features of his 
character were 7 loftiness of his aspirations and the 


from interested 


cal pain 


t or 


dealing. believed io—and he elung to his faith in 
and honesty, and in human nature; and this 


made hia singularly impatient of anything approach: 


ing soandal, or even p; and it was th that 
enabled him to see the best side in other men's cba- 
racters, and to draw out the best points in those he 
associated with them, as has been said by a 
distinguished man, feel themselves d 

better his interviews and intercourse.’ And yet, 


= was free from the cares or bt 
0 t- 
hearted ve 
in from the smallest things, and which 


made him a holiday with a htness and merri- 
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‘ANGLICAN CHURCH PORTRAITS." 


Mr. Rogers has written a book which should 
do some to promote the only ible 
‘‘oomprehension”’—which may be said to lie 
in tolerant zympathy and a desire to see the 

ood in those who differ from us. That he, a 
vigorous Nonconformist, can patiently study 
the leading licans, and do them more justice 
than they would be likely to receive from many 
Churchmen, is a fact worthy of remark, more 
— my at a time when so much is said about 
culture as almost a monoply of members 
of the Establishment. Not only does Mr. 

ars do them justice; it is clear that he has 
stu traits with a certain loving 
care, though he studiously limits himself to a 
consideration of public doings and public cha- 
racter. In his preface he writes :— 

My chief aim has been to show that it is possible to 
be a strong opponent of a system, and yet to have a 
stucére admiration for many of the men who are identi- 
fied with it. It is too commonly thought that those 
who feel themselves conscientio y bound to seek the 
removal of the Establishment are influenced mainly b 

nh envy or jealousy of its bishops and clergy, whic 
prevents them from recognising their high personal 
excellence, or duly appreciating the great work they 


are doing. If this little volume does anything to 
remove this impression, it will not have boon publishod 


in vain, 

The first of the sketches is that of Archbishop 
Tait, in which his great prudence and sa city 
are noticed. Ho is a safe man, but he has a 
clear head. e is too broad in his views 
to be @ partisan; too cautious to act with 
precipitation ; too cool to allow himself ever 
to be carried away by impulse; too sound 
in his judgment cyer to abuse the strengh 
he possesses.“ But he is somewhat severe y 
criticised, and rightly, for inconsistency in the 
Dos ton 4e took with. respect to the Ritualistic 
party and Ritualistic practices, and then failing 
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By J. G. Rocks, B. A. 


* Anglican Church Portraits, 
(James Clarke and Co.) 
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— 
bo at the law in force, so as to stop illegal pro- 
ngs after judgment of the Court :— 

The blind trust in law and in courts which the whole 
of these revealed, is, however, only an illus- 
tration of the benumbing influence of a State Church. 
Men become so accustomed to lean on authority that 
they lose faith in truth, faith in spiritual force, unless 
supplemented by some external help; faith in the 
Bible, unless the imprimatur of Parliament is on it; 
even faith in God Himself, unless the State will pro- 
claim His authority and enforce His law. And so in this 
enlightened century, what the able and devoted clergy 
attached to Protestant principles, and zealous in their 
defence, have not been able to effect, what Protestant 
truth itself cannot be trusted to accomplish by its own 
inherent power, is to be done by the Provincial Courts 
of the two archbishops instituted expressly for the pur- 

. The bishop is reduced to a nonentity, exce pt, 
indeed, that a certain discretion is left to him as to 

itting law suits ; but the new judge—who, as the 
Raturday Review wittily put it, will metamorphose “‘ the 
olub room of the ‘Three Jolly Pigeons’ into the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Court of the Most Reverend Father in God, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury’ — will take his place 
and administer the law by which the unity, if not the 
orthodoxy, of the Church is to be maintained. 

The part which Archbishop Tait has taken in 
advising concessions in the burials question is as 
frankly admitted and d welt on. The Archbishopof 
Tork is next painted, and this sketch is followed 
by that of the Dean of Westminster. Mr. Rogers 
most gengrously bears testimony to Dr. Stanley’s 
breadth of view, his fairness, his desire to hear 
all that can be said for any cause, and his 
conciliatory attitudes. But ho is only within 
bounds when he sets down the following 
qualification :— 

Even the Dean shrinks from carrying out his own 
views to their full extent. He was so consistent as to 
sympathise with Mr. Bennett when he was prosecuted 

the Evangelicals, and he had the chivalry to stand by 

r. Voysey up to the time of his condemnation by the 
J udiotal Committee, and even to face the unpo ity 
and odium which he inourred by subscribing to the fund 
for his defence. But his sympathy with Mr. Voysey, 
or at least his countenance of the vicar of H I. 
ceased as soon as the court ounced against him. 
It was not in his theological — he was interested, 
but in his struggle to assert the —— of a olergy- 
man, and to maintain the comprehensiveness of the 
Church ; and when it was found be had t the 
law, he gave him no further support. This is very di- 
cult to understand. It may easily be imagined that it 
was a vory severe trial of principle to have to stand by 
either Mr. Bennett or Mr Voysey in order to its con- 
sistent development. But as the dean bad not shrunk 
even from th Bag have been expected that he 
would have prot st the inconsistency of the 
— which tolerated the former and expelled the 

ter. 

It is less surprising that he should be unaffected by 
the spectacle which the Establishment presents just now, 
in the enoou nt which the liberty for which he 

s is giving to the growth of the worst form of 
priestoraft. He has under every circumstance been ou 
tbe side of the assailed party in all the great eoclesias- 
tical suits of the day, and however he might be opposed 
to their opinions, has always insisted on their right to 
a share of a great national inheritance. The result of 
the successive suits directed against different parties 
has been, he tells us, the vindication of liberty ; but 
looked at in a more practical light, it has been the 
overthrow of al! authority, the increase of the confusion 
already existing in the Establishment, and the pro- 
vision of facilities for men who are seeking to lead the 
nation back to Rome, to carry out their designs under 
the sanction of a Reformed Church, 

Even this scarcely goes far enough; but in 
ss it a single step further, Mr. Ro 
would have been forced into a line of charac- 
terisation to which, if it ocourred to him, he did 
not, perhaps, feel inclined to yield himself. 
Personal sympathies in Dean Stanley, are, after 
all, weak com with his devotion to ideas— 
or rather to the one idea that has possessed him 
—comprehension. Men, to a large extent, 
whether historical or contemporary, stand to 
him too much in the aspect of representative 
men merely. It is the only side on which their 
individuality vividly realises itself to him. 
He is so intent on seizing hold of any secondary 
relation that may give colour to his own posi- 
tion that he is apt to miss the pri and 
human characteristio, or, for pictorial effect, to 
reduce it to a merely secondary one. What 
could bea more salient instance of this than 
that strange error of his in trying to gain cover 
for tolerance by quoting Hooker's satirical 
remark to the effect that there could not be 
better men than his opponents, F they only lived 
in some wilderness by themselves and not among 
men. Even when he speaks, as he has spoken, 
of Bunyan, and Baxter, and Wesley, is there 
not a constant underlying suggestion, that even 
in their dissent they could not help aiding the 
Church, because they could not cease to be a 
part of it? Certainly a trace of the same thing 
was seen in his apology for the Scottish 
Moderates. He can admire all conscientious 
effort—he can esteom the martyrs—but with a 
deduction that there was a good deal of mis- 
taken zeal in their martyrdom, because they 
did not reach to comprehension iu his sense; and 
the more of practical heroism displayed on 
behalf of dogmatic conviction, the less—if he is 
to be consistent—must he sympathise with the 
heroes, save in eo far as they may be taken to 
stand for certain clear historical tendencies. 


London, 


idea in this r t was evidently very clear 
oftentimes to Mr. Maurice; and its results in 
this direction are only the other side of its 
indifference to dogma. He clearly saw where 
dogma touched human character to intensity, 
and to self-denial in certain directions, aud he 
pulled back—the more that bis own personal 
sympathies sufficed to enlarge his insight at 
once to personal possibility in practical work, 
and the inner sources of the poetry and y 
of life. Mr. Voysey is a dogmatist, although in 
reaction; his significance to Dean Stanley lay 
simply in his exhibiting, by his presence, the 
extending line of the Church’s comprehension ; 
when he passed beyond the Church, certainly 
not carrying a large sect with him, so as to 
become in any way historical, the interest 
in following him may be conceived to have been 
increased in many ways, but as certainly not 
increased to Dean Stanley, who, since 
then, has quite consistently given ‘‘ him 
no farther support.“ In truth, Dean 
Stanley’s defect of vivid human sympathies 
and of what we may call common humour, has 
had a very marked effect both on his literary 
productions and on his ecclesiastical work—a 
point which we have not seen sufficiently 
noted as yet, but which for complete eludida- 
tion weed need far too much time and space 
for us to meddle with it here. 

To get a notion of the absolute fairness of 
view of Mr. Kogers, one has only to read the 
chapter on Dr. Pusey. ‘‘ We may dissent,” says 
Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ alike from his principles, and 
his mode of applying them: we may hold his 
logic as faulty as his 1 is erroneous; 
but of his sincerity there can be no question.“ 
Notwithstanding, Mr. Rogers is quite consis- 
tent when he says :— 

So | as Dr., Pusey remains one of the foremost 
men in the Establishment, and the teaching which he 
— at Oxford is stamped with all the authority the 

tate can 
us versity, it s 


a Regi 
idle to talk of the Eoglish Church as being Protestant. 


Church, or more 
work. He set himself — 4 to rove that his Church 
y 


was meant to be essen lic,” or, to speak 
more correctly, mediwval ; and the demonstration 1s so 
far complete, that he has lived to see a system of 
mediwval doctrine and ceremony introduced, exten- 
sively practised, and, at least, in 71 

With equal tact and fairness, and felicity of 
characterisation, Dr. Temple, the Bishop of 
Exeter, is limned. Mr. Rogers in the course 
of this sketch takes care to show how altogether 
absurd was the 288 exhibited by the 
Church of England at the time of the publica- 
tion of Essays and Reviews” andthe furore that 
arose in consequence. Even Dr. Thirlwall 
condemned the book. Mr. Rogers is right when 
he says :— 

It is not surprising that men who hold fast by a de- 
finite creed—and the orthodox clergy say, in pa of 


what some call narrowness, that the Church uires 
them to accept and use three separate creeds ould 


object to acknowledye as bishop the representative of a 
school which seeks to get rid of all creeds, and there- 
fore explains away those it is compelled to subscribe. 
Still less was it wonderful that those who believe in the 
authority of the Church should demur to the promotion 
of a contributor to a volume which bad been publicly 
condemned in Convocation and denounced by most of 
the bishops, and who had never by a single word ex- 
pressed nt from his compamons or regretted his 
own share in the publication. Men who resolved to 
defy the State rather than submit to such humiliation 
to their Church, such injury to what they esteem the 
truth, would have deserved all honour, But windy pro- 
tests, fierce denunciations, angry complaints, empty 
threats, demonstrate only the vexation of the remon- 
strants, aud answer no purpose except to relieve their 
own surcha spirits. It is because there have been 
so many of these brave words which have had no result, 
that the Church isin the state of utter anarchy in which 
she is found to-day. 

The article on the late Canon Kingsley is at 
once discriminating and appreciative; as is 
that on the Bishop of Manchester. The Bishops 
of Lincoln, Carlisle, and Durham, are also 
effectively dealt with; the present Bishop of 
r. Jackson, coming in, exceptionally, 
for rather severe treatment. 

Incidentally, Mr. Rogers makes not a few 
good points which have a value in connection 
with his line of argument, and in special rela- 
tion to the character with which he happens to 
be dealing, but which may be taken to stand 
by themselves, as giving a good idea of his 
style. This is one on Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and scarcely anything could be better or more 
apt :— 

The relation which the Athanasian Creed sustains to 
the Establishment, and the responsibility it entails nut 


a only on those who recite but those who respond to it, 
The disintegrating effect of the Broad Church | or give it the sanction oftheir adberence to the Church 
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of which it is an autkoritative formulary, are points 
which puzale outsiders. Mr. Matthew Arnold, tho 
latest defender, describes it as a great national society 
for the promotion of goodness, and that by means of 
the Christian religion and the Bible.” But unless facts 
are voted out of court as irrelevant to the discussion, 
or words mean the opposite of what they say, the 
Christian religion, according to the Prayer-book, is 
summarised in the Athanasian Creed. What Mr. Ar- 


nold thinks of that may be — from bis blasphe- 


mous fable of the Three Shaftesburys."" Yet he isa 
champion of the Establishment, and meekly attempts to 
give ‘‘a new and better construction” of the Bible, to 
save us from the pre. lominanos of theological systems; 
that is, in plain lang „to overthrow the Catholic 
faith, which the Church he defends uires all its 
members to keep whole and entire under pain of 
eternal damnation. What can plain people think of all 
this strange jugglory with words, or what influence 
must it exert on the moral feelings of the community! 

On the whole, this book, with its insight, its 
urbanity, and its attractive style, ought to do 
not a little to compel the people of the Church 
to acknowledge that Nonconformists who can 
so write are not likely to be inspired by mere 
love of destruction in their endeavours after 
disestablishment, And this is surely no small 
service for any book to render even in « slight 


dogroee. 


NEW NOVELS.* 

We can have no hesitation in assigning the 
authorship of Lillian’s Child“ to a lady nor 
in expressing the opinion that it is a first at- 
tempt at novel writing. For a first attempt 
it may be said to be successful. There are 
some things that a practised hand would not 
have done. We don’t think a moderately good 
novel-writer even could have begun a novel 
with the sentenve, ‘‘ Deerwood Grange was s 
fine old house of the Elizabethan style.“ How 
many tales have we read with such a — | 
The heroino of the novel—there can scarcely 
said to be a hero—is Lillian, who is engaged to 
Edward Berkeley. On what was to have been 
the poor iy . morning Berkeley, instead of com- 
ing, sends fowr words of forgive and forget,” 
and without any explanation, 8 A 
short time afterwards there is a railway acci- 
dent near Deerwood, and a child is taken out of 
the broken train. She is six years old, but 
doesn’t know her surname (!), but her linen is 
marked Helen B.“ Lillian adopts her. Now 
the reader knows just as well as though he had 
real these three volumes who Helen B. is, 
and so, in the first twenty of the 
novel the main plot is discl and every- 
body can guess a part of the ending. As to 
Mr. Edward Berkeley our authoress tries hard 
to ennoble him, but does not succeed. He 
is an impossible character. An old mother-in- 
law tells him that his wife and children are 
dead of fever. He makes no inquiries, nor does 
he go to where they died, but sets about 
courting another lady—to be confronted, as 
afterwards is told, by his own wife on his pro- 
pease wedding day. The same old mother-in- 
aw afterwards tells him that his child is killed 
in a railway accident. He asks nothing about 
the 214. but accepts the fact at once, 
although the witch had played him false enough 
more than once before. Substantially, most of 
what is evil is righted, but solely at the expense, 
where a price is to bo paid, of the innocent. In 
the management of the details of the plot, and 
in some delineations of character, the writer 
shows cleverness and aptitude. Towards the 
close there is real pathos. Altogether the book 
is @ very readable one. 

In He thut Overcometh there are characters 
that remind us of two or three that are pretty 
well-known in fiction, but this can scarcely be 
beceuse Miss Kortwright cannot invent original 
characters of her own. The tale is told by the 
heroine ; it is simple; there can scarcely be said 
to bea plot; and the people with whom we have to 
do are few. Rachel is the heroine, Guy is the hero. 
The first is the daughter of a doctor, the second 
the son of a lawyer. They live opposite to each 
other in the little old country-town of Harford. 
Now, our hero ought to have fallen in love with 
our heroine, but he did not; matters went the 
other way. Guy, being a weak man, falls in love 
with a giddy, vain, unscrupulous girl, and in 
his blindness tells all about it to Rachel—bis 
sister, as he is pleased to call her—who worshi 
him. The youug gentleman is well jilted, as he 
deserves to be, but even then he doos not do 
what he sbould. Another pretty face over- 
powers bim, und this time he /gets married—to 
a fond, frivolous, dress-loving doll. The mar- 
riage was, in some respedés, a fearfully un- 
happy one, but all through the difficulties and 
trials Rachel is at haud to counsel, to help, to 
pour balm in the sore wounds—and very sore 


* Lillian's Child. By M. H. L. In3 Vols. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.) 
He that Overcometh. 2 Vole. By Fanny AIKiN Konr- 
wriGHT. (Remington and Co.) 
Vr. Gray and Ais Neghbours. By Peter Pyper, 
Leg, Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. Two 
vol, (John Hodges, ) N 


they were and very precious was the balm. We 
need not follow the fale, although there is much 
to tempt us to do so. We simply ask any who 
may be tired and jaded in heart and mind to 
get it. Its tone is the soft tone of an or 

layed by a master-hand, which is controlled 
tenderly sorrowful recollections. It is an idyll 
beautifully sketched, for the most part beauti- 
fully filled in, and one lays it down with some 
thankfulness for having read it. But the sub- 
ject is, They that Overcome,” and Rachel 
first and best. 

„Mr. Gray and His Neighbours may be 
described as an ecclesiastical novel decorated by 
a love story. Mr. Gray was rector of Marsh- 
land, where, during the principal scenes of this 
story, he lived with an only daughter. He was 
an occlesiastic of High-Church type, reverenced 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble, and had daily 
services, and withal he was no bigot, but had a 
very tender conscience and a very tender heart 
—two qualities which will always be found to 
be inconsistent with bigotry. r author, who 
is evidently a High-Broad clergyman himself, 
and no more Peter . than we are, has 
drawn his character wit t delicacy if not 
with the same power that he has drawn some of 
Mr. Gray's neighbours. Of these the Bishop 
of Betia and Mr. Gunter, the Evangelist, are 
two as well sketched and illustrated characters 
as any that can be found out of the pages of 
Mr. Anthony 1 The er will 
thoroughly enjoy the humorous situations in 
which these gentlemen are — Bisho 
Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Proudie himself, 
which is not saying a little. Next to these we 

lace Nazianzen Applebee, the self-sacrificing 

ut inflexible Ritualist who ultimately over 
to Rome, and Mr. Howlaway, the Methodist 
itinerant. Betia—or Lincoloshire—as our 
readers know, is rather given to Methodism, 
and our cle eo managed to do very little 
with it. Try how t would — Evangelical, 
High Church, or Ritualistio—the people would 
not leave their own faith, and the mission of the 
Church is thus exbibited as to a great extenta 
failure. In these Alice 10 grew up and 
became engaged, after love at first sight, to the 
eldest son of the great Lord Hogsthorpe. And 
here comes the pitiful of a very human 
story. The rector insisted upon two years’ 
courtship, during which time the young lord 
went astray, and Alice in her purity broke her 
engagement with him. In the end she died in 
saving his life from shipwreck. Our author 
moralises upon the mystery of such a death and 
ite surrounding ciroumstances. Sin is the ex- 
planation, but he does not see how weak he has 
made his reflections by the circumstance that 
nothing need have gone amiss but for 
the rector’s obstinacy in insisting upon 
the long courtship. The policy of a saint 
brought about all the misery; not the first 
that the follies of eaints have produced. The 
work leaves Mr. Gray an old maa with very 
modified ecclesiastical views. Some of these 
may startle the reader, but whether they do so 
or not they must set his brain to work. He 
keeps up his daily service, although n> one 
attends it yet: — 

And what of bis people !—that Marshland flock that 
he loves so well? If they are dear to him, he is almost 
equally dear to them. As his vesper bell sounds out 
over the wide Marshland, at one time comiog pleasantly 
upon the rea in the harvest fields, at another upon 
the groups of gleaners as they return laden from the 
dismantled fields, at another upon the shrimpers on the 
lonely coast, or lingering ou the wayes until it reaches 
the fisher boats out at sea, there is one remark which 
they never tire of making; Ah! there is our parson 
going into church to say his prayers. Woll, he'll think 
of us, bless him.” 


And are they then Churchmen? No,— 


As for their rel he has certainly failed to con- 
vert them to Ang! canism. They are vearly all as they 
were forty years ago, Methodists in heart an d feeling. 
And that too in Gray's eyes now is no matter for regret. 
Arglicanism they never could understand, It is not a 
Gospel for the poor. The — indeed, is most 
beautiful, as beautiful as moonbeams playing upon the 
icebergs of a Polar sea aud as cold. 

Of my friend's theological views it is difficult to speak. 
They may bo best described by saying that they are his 
own, They are a curious mixture of High, Low, and 
Broad. And yet he holds fast, aye, it is more than that, 
he clings close to Bethlehem aud Calvary. 

The old rector’s theology has changed. This 
is his position: — 

But it appears to Theophilus that official Christianity 
has strangled the religion of Christ. So far as he can 
see, the great mass of mankind in such acity as London 
— neither better nor —— 2 or mers a 

appier or more miserable, thao they would have beep 
if — name of Christ had never been heard. What he 
says often to himself iv, that in London, or Paris, or 
New Yous, just as many daughters of our first mother 
are doomed to iufamy t they may minister to the 
lust of men, as there were, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, in Old Rome, or Carthage, or Alexandria, And 
in one view Christianity, from the very nobleness and 
purity of its teaching, bas produced far deeper and 
more widespread misery than was known before ita 
advent. It is that higher standard which Christianity 
has set up which bas doomed millions to the last ex. 
tremity of hopeless despaiy in this world. Women and 


girls who in ancient Rome or ancient Greece would have 
suffered but as from a passing cloud, in Christian 


E year after , century after century embrue 
their hands in the blood of their esa Offspring, aud 
seek oblivion for themselves in self. destruction. And 
the so called Christian Church complacently wipes her 
mouth, and then folds ber hands as she dooms t to 
endless flames in the life to come. There is reason to 
think that suicides are more numerous and frequent 
through the length and breadth of Christendom than 
they were in the ancient heathen world. 
Aud whether my friend Theophilus Gray be right or 
rong 1 — this failure of the Christian religion 
to purity uman life as a w and regenerate human 
(for a failure in this sense all men in these days, 
even ite paid defenclers, acknowledge it to be), to the 
fortunes of Christianity having become bound up with 
the maintenance of officialism, ud the privileges of a 
sacerdotal caste, 


Asa further specimen of our author's very 
unconventional writing, we quote another pa<- 
sage :— 

And thus Theophilus Gray bas learned to see that 


the arch!ishops and bishops and deans and canons of 
the Anglican Establishment are nothing more and 


Rome. 
And as for the people 


Theophilus did not know murh about the condition 
of the poor in Jerusalem when Annas was bigh pricst 
there. But he was very sure that, at least, it was not 
so bad as that of the poor in the olty of Saint Cuth- 
lac’s, when, after his manifold transmigrations, Annas 
became its bishop, 

He know that within a stone's throw of that glorious 


children were growing up who never heard His name, 
5 Rea ee hee, ance 
. He know 
— with moral and physical 
u were multitudes of women who were given 
over to hopeless degradation ; whose souls were the 
abode of their bodies, once fresh and fair 
prey of loathsome disease. 
And he knew too that official 1 M owe 
confession, was powerless to help them. Molal Chris- 
tianity, in facs, dove all she could. She had taken 
them when they were unconscious babes, and pro- 
nounced over them mystic words, which made thom, 
she said, mombers of C ohild of God, and in- 


part of Saint Guthlac's is 
all. The Church went on 
reading her lessons of faith and hope and love; but 
more truly, it may be, of the dens in the Minster Dyke 
of Saint Guthlao’s than of Dante's hell, might the motto 
be, *‘ Abandon hope, ye who enter here.” 

Such writing as this is unfortunately rare, 
but our readers will find plenty of it in these 
volumes. While they enjoy it, they will aleo 

robably condemn some things. The ‘' banshee’ 

ird will not do in the nineteenth century, and 
the “dram” is | in without rhyme or 
reason, although the sketch of the apostle of 
‘sweetness and light” is not altogether a bad 
one. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Under the title of Hear the Other Side (London: 
A. Hall and Co.) the Rev. H. Grirrrru has published 
one of the very best lectures we bave ever read on 
popular and fashionable scepticism. Each of the 
current objections of the day are dealt with in a 
vigorous, manly, and fair spirit that can hardly fail 
to bring home conviction to the careful and unpre- 
judiced reader. To each objection urged by a 
sceptic against his acceptance of Christiamty, Mr. 
Griftith places a similar question, taking his stand 
on the objector’s own ground, Thus a keen iote- 
rest is awakened, which is ably sustained to the 
close of the essay. Our readers would do well to 
procure a copy of this lecture (the price is only one 
shilfing) and, after having read it themselves, hand 
it to any of their friends who may be harassed 
with some of the difficulties inevitable among 
thoughtful people at the present day. And if we 
might venture to make a suggestion to more 
wealthy Christian readers, it would be to urge them 
to place a copy of this lecture in every large esta. 
blishment of young men in the town wherein they 
resicle, 

The Strugyle for Eternal Life. By E. Peravet, 
D.D. (London: Kellaway and Co.) We think 
Dr. Petavel hes chosen au unfortunate title for his 
very able and useful discourse on the Immortality 
of the just and the gradual extinction ‘of the 
wicked.” This essay, as we learn from the iatro- 
duction by Mr. R. W. Dale, was originally read 
before the Theological Society at Neufchätel. An 
animated discussion followed, renewed on the fol- 
lowing day—several eminent theological scholars 
taking part in the debate, The larger portion 
of the present book is ovvuapied with the objections 
urged at this discussion and the brief but cogent 
replies given by Dr. Petavel. The views urged by 
the author are the same as those so ably advocated 


by the Rev. E. White in his truly classical work, 
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„Lite in Christ.” We commend this little work 
to ourreaders. Whether they agree with its views 
or not they will find in it a clear, succinct, and 
scholarly resumé of what the Bible teaches us on 
this question according to the author’s belief. It 
is a pity Dr. Petavel has not adopted another title 
and anotber binding for his useful contribution to 
this great subject. 

Academy Notes, 1876. Edited by Henry BLIAcxk - 
„uk. (London: Chatto and Windus) Te 
Visitor's Handbook to the Royal Acad my, 1876. 
By Ricuarp Henne Suerugrv. (London: J. 
Haddon and Co.) These notes are not likely to 
supersede the official Academy catalogues, as they are 
not complete, but they will be preserved by many 
visitors as more adequate souvenirs of the exhibition. 
The first pamphlet, by Mr. Blackburn, has a specis! 
value in this respect, as it contains sketches of more 
than a hundred pictures. Some few of these sketches 
give an exceedingly inadequate idea of the pictures 
represented, but many of them areadmirable. The 
best are those done by the artists themselves, and 
two by Sir John Gilbert are fall of trath, both in 
outline and feeling. Next to these we place Mrs. 
Staples's own delineation of her picture called My 
Neighbour,” which is charmingly bright aad pleas- 
ing. Two or three landscapes are also well repre- 
sented, but amongst these we certainly cannot 
reckon Mr. Millais’s Over the hills and far away.” 
Mr. Shepherd has not attempted anything 80 
ambitious as Mr. Blackburn, nor are his remarks 
very critical in their character. He is contented 
with calling public attention to the best features of 
what he regards as the best pictures, and of ex- 
plaining anything on the subject which may add to 
their interest. We have noticed only two instances 
in which he has referred to pictures for the purpose 
of condemning them, and these are both the works 
of Academicians. Of one—the work of 8. A. Hart, 
‘* Dinner-time at Penshurst in the year 1665 — he 
says, and we agree with him :— 

Meat aetna, en 

an 
on the a disgrace — 4 —— a 


buman faculty of ’ 
every vulgarity of Wand treatment that the vilest 


dauber could bave introduced into it, there it stands, 

between two of the noblest and most finished pictures 

of the year. 

The second oriticism is equally deserved :— _—.. 
No. 1 Frith, > The Lobe 

pioture being a one, 

perennial interest of the sublech, fem 0 eprtain eonsve- 

ness and vulgarity of treatmeut 222 inberent in 

Mr. Frith’s work. Its especial seems to us that 

it brings the modern details of dress into undue and 


uplovely prominence. 

Mr. Shepherd has given great prominence to a 
picture that deserves for its pure Christian tender- 
ness, and its faithful artistic treatment to be long 
remembered. We should like to see engraved 
copies of this picture dispersed amongst the 
classes who are probably unaccustomed to asso- 
viate natural and gentle sentiments with excessive 
poverty and dirt. The artist, Mr. Lawen, has com 
tributed a sketch of his work to Mr. Blackburu's 
Notes. The following are Mr. Sheph ;- rd's remarks, 
with which we must conclude, recommending our 
readers who desire to know, and to remember 


and the 
"s black 
or two 


scrawl, with excusably ve raphy 
Se ee eee — 

y have been amusing themselves y fn 
and crosses,” which are scored on 22 aud 
is varyiog the eotertaiument by making a rabbit 
his bands on the wall, which the girl leans y for- 
ward to look at. Dear little buman hearts kept 
warm in the cold, verily, of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Through the window of the gat ret we have a 
glimp-e of the cold, gloomy city, with the cathedral 
towering over it. 


Mr. Elliot Stock is 2 * * in his fac-simile 
series a reproduction of the tirst edition of Milton’ 
Paradise Lost.” — 
8 LAWYER'S 9 Parsous, a lawyer 

a o, was trying a case before a jury, bein 
counsel for the 42 The judge mass hard 
upon him, and the jury brought io a verdict of 
galty. Mr. Parsons moved for a new trial. The 
judge denied the motion, and remarked: ‘‘ The 
court and the jury think the prisoner a knave and 
a fool.” The counsel promptly replied: “ The 
prisoner wishes me to say he is perfectly satisfied — 
he has been tried by a court and jury of his 
peers!” 


PRICE.—Jane 20, at 7], Manor-road, Lewisham High-road, 


SMITHU RST.—Jone 20, at 1, Leamington-terrace, Addis- 


A RAL Summer Deutcacy.—Rose’s Live Jvice 
CorDIAL mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in 
ing and refreshing, or blended with 
a delightful and invigorating stimulant, 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
chasers should be carefi. to order Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial, all others being irsitations. Wholesale stores, 
II. Curtain road, Finsbury. 
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BENNETT, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Births, Wrsvings, md Benths. 


4 orm cha One Shilling paid) is made 
n 28 
an- 


BIRTH. | 
LEN WOOD — June 25, at Western Bank, Sheffield, the wife | 
of the Rev. Waltcr Lenwood, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


„ 1 
of Mr. John Bennett, the Woodlands, Kirby Muxloe, near 


ster. 
MELLOR—SYKES.—June 21, at the 24 — 
Church, Ilkley, Wharfedale, by the Rer. 8. Hillman, 
James, eldest son of Wright Mellor, J. P., Cote Royd, 
Huddersfield, to Charlotte, only devghier of the late 

Edward G. Sykes, Huderfield. No cards. 
ley Hill Con- 


Aunte, pa ae daughter of Josh. Conyers, Esq., Castle 


Grove, Headingley. No 
DEATHS, 
GOLDIE.—June 16, at Sleaford, Lincolnshire, 1 year, 
William Ellis, youngest son of Wüham Hanvah 


Herdman Goldie. 


. E., W 
buildi 


ilham Price, formerly of 2, Royal Exchanze- 
and of the Stuck Exchange, aged 60. 


combe, Charles Collins Smithurst, aged 33. Faithful 
unto death.” 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


OHN BENNETT, WATOH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 6&4, CHEAPSIDE. 


N EVANGELIST, accustomed to stated 

ministry Bible-classes, and house-to-house visitation, 

is OPEN to en ENGAGEMENT as VILLAGE PASTOR. 

N.B.—Good reterences.—Address, J., care of Mr. Thomp- 
sob, Normandy-street, Alton, Hants. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPEP .ARE. 


Prnecipale—Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMII A and *f' s: FERRIS, 


1 
: 
f 


of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, w 
in teaching, and have success- 


French taught by « resident Pariman Lady. 


Tuaoat ImeitTation.—The throat and 
y liable to infammetion, — — tory pewy 
ome use giycrrine in the form of 
err 
12 


: 
3 
— 
. 
1 
88 
K 
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hemusts, 


ded none, Early attention to 


pending danger 
its infancy. Holloway’s remedies afford the bert means of 
doing this. 
Tus “Paragon” Fraopant Liavuip Dentirrice 


the gums, prevents and fixes 
"hes a most exquisite and deli- 
so delicions that it causes 


un 
all chemists aud perfumers, or sent to any address, carriage 
rr 
1, Wigmore-street, Cavendiah- square. „W. 
Recxirr’s Panis Bor — iori 
Laundry B ck iati 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a of smitations. The merit oi the latter 


4 


Drzixe at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
effectual. Ribbons, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 


Pas 


smal! y be dyed in a few minutes, 
weet — i 5 
— = 


1 


5 


5 


— 
= 
* 


: 


then t it over that part where the pain inates. 
— I neither oe pid y Sage gp of 
in; powerfu repid in its action, can be 
applied by n eee 
n bottles at ls. IId. holesale depot, 21, 
ilson-street, Finsbury. 
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Adbertisements, 
— — 

GENTS.—DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED, 
2 * — — London, for a —— Liſe 
a usurance 8 and commission. 


Address, W., care of General A dvertisi 
Offices, Nicholas-lane, Lombard street. "6 
4 . 


d 
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1333 COLLEGE, FORMBY, 
near SOU LHPORT. 


Principal— The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D. D., D. C. L. 


Pupi's carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
oo Competitive Examinations, aud Commercial 

ureuits. 

Freshfield College is eminently ada to meet the re- 


quirements of 77 — and ward boys. 

The efficiency of the Educational Department is proved by 
the fect that no school in England, whether public or priv «te, 
has surpassed, and few have equalled in av numbers, 
the candidates prevared by Dr. Bartle, at Walton-on-the- 
Hill and Fresbfield, and passed by him at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, 


— 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
" HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
ns, full compass, 10 Guiveas; Harmonmme, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All io e t Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


3 EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


At the Twenty-first Annual General Meeting, beld on 
May 18th, 1876, at the Office of the company, 4, Queeu- 
eat pS E C., Fountain John Hartley, E-q, the chair- 
man the 


company ( — ny Sal Sunday 
School Union), presiding, the ing Di , Wiliam 
Sutton Gover, Esq. (Chairman of the kets Committee of 
the City of London), read the report, of which the following 
is a summary :—2, oh ey is-ued for £436,700; new 
annual income, £13,054; 21,151 policies in force for 
t3,724,432; annual prewium income, £116.753; 305 death 
claims, matured policies and bonuser, £54,959 ; from com- 
mencement paid for claims, £350,628; laid in the year, 
£39,567 ; amount of accumulated fund, £439,842, Kever- 
sionary bonus declared as result of tue va uation, £1 per 
cent. persnuum. He then addressed the as follows 
—To-day we stand as one out of five or six of the largest 
bodies of policyholders m the kingdom. Our accumulated 
fund amounts to about £450,000, while it is highly probable 
that at our twenty-second annual ing it will amount to 
half-a-million sterling ‘The revenue in our twenty-first year 
was £131,000, or £9,000 in excess of the preceding year, aud 
I estimate the revenue for our twenty-second year at not less 
than £140,000. And the amount actually by bears a 
fair comparison with that of the best offices at the same age, 
while the careful selection of lives assured is proved by our 
low ave rate of mortality. The experience of twenty-one 
ears has le't our confidence in every one of the principles 
down at the founvation of the compsny umshelien; cad 
our conviction Of their truth and value has been strengthened, 
and the solidity of the judgment which first them 
confirmed. We have more than 21.000 policies in force 
that is, more than 1,000 policies now in for every ) ear 
of the company’s life. We have a net increase of a thousand 
a-year, During the past year a very remarkable 
movement has orig'nated and » among our large body 
of policyholders, and it in called the “One-get-one” plan. 
Several hu of policies have been taken out through 
their exertions du the year in consequence, and the vast 
body of members never before been #0 completely 
welded together, and so instinct with determination that this 
compapy shall stand as one ot the first offices in the country. 
Every policyholder thus becomes a centre of influence for 
good. and for the advancement ot the company in which he has 
made a provision for his own family, aud the company offers 
the best o! all repl.es to hostile criticum via, larger growth. 
We are — — years of age, and we have upwards of 
21,000 policyholders interested in the spread of the company 
a greater number than ever, aod I think with a more com- 
plete determination of extending the compavy’s numbers aud 
advancing its interests. More than one third of a million of 
money has been already paid to families of bereaved policy- 
holders. and such payments under policies have avereged oue 
per week-day during the past year, end there is ecarcely 4 
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been bought that we cuuld sell voy Ay! them for, say, two 
Zesme pestuate sneee then 0 gave them, although they 
ve been simply included according to the original cost. 
There are clases of securities wluch are taken by many 
offices which we utterly eschew. We do not kud on per- 
sonal or any other class of questionable security. Taki 
securities as a whole, even without the gn 
fuud we have provided sgainst iation, i 
would reaise all and more than they are set down for. The 
valuation of the company has been meade by the English 
Life tabee, 4 per cent, as in former years. After set 
aside £47,261 more as a reserve for future expenses, whic 
that amount up t) £221,341 (being an increase during 
the Bess yours Gf chen 27% per cent, and r asa 
reserve fund sgainst the ion of securities £5,000) 
there remains a profit for division of £36,714, after carrymg 
the shareholders profit on the von-participating business— 
vis., £2,532—to their account. After giving a reversionary 
bonus of £1 per cent. per annum, or its equivalent, to the 
participating policy bol, ers, there wil remam a small surplus 
to be carried forward to the next division of profits, ‘Ihe 
average bonus for the twent)-ove years being at the rate of 
r cent. perannum. Looking at our company all round, 
1 ne pn he the same age, and 
older at the same age, I do not think there is any 
questiow but what we have a rigut to be stati, fed and proud 
of the position we have attained. 
The Chairman having referred with satisfaction to t 
of the Rev. Samuel Dunn, one of the oldest and 
Largest sharehosders of the company, and brother of Mr. 
Edmund Duun, long connected, first as vice-chairman, with 
the company, then moved, That the report and balance-sheet 
now read be adopted, and that the recommendations therein 
contained be carried into effect.” He said: Twenty-one 
years’ experience coufirms our impression as to the wisdom 
of the principles upon which this company is founded, and 
as to the thorough soundness of its constitution. Were we 
now guing to form a new company I do not know what im- 
provemeut could be effected; we should fee! obliged tu adopt 
the principles which lay st the r ot of this company, the 
principle of Mutual Assurance without Mutual Laabuity,” 
a happy combination of the sdvantages derived from the 
y aud mutual systems, the assured getting all the 
ts on the bu k of the business, and having the additioual 
security of a quarter of a miluon of capital. We have now 
21,000 policy -hoiders—a large family for a young company 
only five offices in the kingdom have more. ‘(ne of 
— older than ours, and two of them nearly three 
times as We have attained in that respect an almost 


oe position. 

G. T. Dale, the vice-chairman, seconded the motion, 
which—atter a eulogistic report from two of the auditors of 
the company who were present—was unanimously passed 
Mr. Fountam John Hartiey, and Mr. W. 8. Gover, the two 
directors retiring by rotation, were re-elected, aud on the 
motion of the chairman, seconaed by Dr. Underhill, Mr. 
Wilham Macduuald Basden, of Lloyd’s, was elected « director 
of the company in the place cf Mr. H. P. Oincy, deceased ; 
aud Mr. Alired Heury Baynes, &cretary of ihe Baptist 
Missionary Society, was unanimously chosen an auditor of 


the r 

Mr. J. M. Hare moved, and Mr. W. Smith seconded, the 
following resolution, which was carried unauimous'y :- 

“That the best thanks ot the sharevolcers are due and 
are hereby presented to the solicitor for nis valuable 
fessional and other services; to Dr. Munk and Mr. T. Carr 
Jactsun for their able and taithful assisiance; t. Mr. Fairey, 
the zub mausger, and the officers of the staff, for their 
diligence and ¢fficiency.” 

Mr. Heury Gover, the solicitor, in returning thanks, said : 
We have all worked for the commou goou and with 
very excellent results. I do not know whether you have in 
your minds placed quite sufficient emphasis upon the state- 
ment made by tte , as to the pr ion of the 
loading that is reserved m this valuation. The meauing of 
it is that we have made a prcyis.cn cf ae cent. greater in 
priveiple for future expenses than 8e did last time, and that 
we might have given a larger bouus than we have, so that 
the bonus we are giving has really been fully aud completely 


Mr, Fairey, the su . 
sad: 1 think Boge y 
will 


these is 


in thanking the meeting, 
have heard to-day that ou: 


twenty-first annual report be as & weapon f 
get new busivess as we have had hitherto, if not ‘better. 
aud we ought all to be ashamed of ourselves if we do not 


tec, aud also 
icy holder 


The Kev. tamuel Dunn, who stated that he had been a 
large sh rehuluer of the e mpauy rom its commence. ment 
moved that the hearty thauks of the mecting be given to tie 
directors, which was carned with acclamatiou. Mr. Aller, ot 
Leeds, moved, aud Mr. Baugh, o. Birmiwghaw, recunveu, a 
av te of thanks to Mr. W. 8 Gover, the Wanegiug director 
which was uvanimously ayieed to, the chairman remarking 
that early every geutieman iu che room appeared desiruus of 


upper ug it. 
A.“ w 8. Gover, iu his reply, ssid there was a con- 


tinuity of hfe in the cum „ sons taking t 
ef theie fothera, end an ensonetion ond y— 


& mutual 
aud respect, and union of a real ical character. 
Tis posceedingn dieoed with thanhe to the meinen. 


MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing 


BUY ONLY OF THE COMPANY, OR OF AGENTS WHO 


THE 


NEW 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE, 


AUTOMATIC 


TENSION, 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTED 


THIS NEW MACHINE I8 A TRULY 


a 


Machinery. It does away with the LAST 

OF THE DIFFICULTIES in using the 

Sewing Machiae, while it also RENDERS 
im CERTAIN the doing of 


PERFECT SEWING, even by beginners—PER- 


FECT in SECURITY, PERFECT in 
BEAUTY, PERFECT in DURABILITY. 
It leaves nothing to the judgment of the 
operator beyond the choice of the style of 
work to be done. After that choice, 


ALL IS DOWE BY THIS MW SEWING 
MACHIVE, WHICH IS 
IN EVERY RESPECT 
THE MOST PERFECT SEWING 
MACHINE YET MADE. 
PERFECT IN DESIGN, 

PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION, 
PERFECT IN FINISH. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO ALL THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF FAMILY SEWING. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 


Carriage paid. Price List post free. 


PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGENCY FOR 
| THE CURRENT YEAR. 


— 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office for Europe—150, CH EAPSIDE, E. C 
West End Branch—135, REGENT STREET, W 


"| Lon DON 


Mancnuester-16, CROSS STREET (Rovat Excuanos) 


Giascow—113, UNION STREET. 
Brianton—32, NEW ROAD (facing Noata rar) 
Cantarsury—l5, MERCERY LANE. 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS, | 
f 


\ 


MORE PILLS 


2 
7 


5 


75 
K 


: 


aH 


i 


ze 


a 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. deratone 
, near 


U BARRY’S FOOD. - Care N 
CUNSU @ PTION.—“ Thirty-three 


blood, liver derangement, 
‘and cough “have been wv, Ty Dt BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS D. My lungs, liver yy 


—JAMES 


Timber Merchant, Praleg 


ITY, BAD DIGESTION, 
IRRITABILITY. 


“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
traordinary effect Heaven be 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
tor all climates) selle: Ia tins, 
d.; Ad., Gs.; l4s.; 12ib., 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCULATE.—Powuer im tin canisters for 
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UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
T FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Parncrpats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
‘ PROFESSORS. 


English Literature. Mrs. C. L. Barron. 
— a Prof. Buntiey, King’s Coll. 
Language’ . a * 
German Language „ Dr. GERNER. 
Italian „ Prof. Fru, LL. D. 


Drawing and . E. C. Mites 5 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J, W. Topp, D. D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PrinciPa.s. 


Conor COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 


Principala—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


h Education, Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and Studies in Prospectus. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


— 


MIDDLESEX. 
Heap M 1 
RICHARD Fr. WEYMOUTH, D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Load. ; ember of the Council of 
the Philological „Ae. de. 
Vicu-MastTer-— 
Rev. ROSERE RARLS. 


, F.R.8., F R. A. S., Correspondin 


in the 
* an Eon B.A. Lond. 
Lavy Rrz:pant—Mise COOKK. 
a yp — TERM commenced Tuuaspay, May 4'h. 
Prospectuses further formation, apply to the 
Head Master, at the or to the , the Rev 
R. H. MARTEN, R. A.. Lee. AR. ** 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisnepd 1851. 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
), Gold Medalist in late 


Brconp Mastsr— 

JAMES SHAW, E.., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
Examinations, 

ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 
The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship p 25 Guineas 
Benior Tettenhall 30 3 
Tettenhall 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, & 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P Rowe, 
A, „ 1 near Wolverhampton. 
MIDSUMMER TERM, from May, 1 to Jury 81. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 


Pade LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 187 £5,441 545 
Income for the past ye 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years 
ended 31st December, 1874 
Aggregate Reversionary 8 
The expenses of management (including commissions) are 
about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 
Attention is especially called to the new (revised and 
reduced) rates of premium recently adopted by the 


The rates for young lives will be found materially 
lower than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 


662,104 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 d 
26 Vie. c. 74. 


FIHE GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Dirnecrors. 
Viscount Newry, Chairman. 
J. G. Avery, Esq: W. R. Rogers, M.D. 
W. Burn, Esq. , Peter Rylands, Esq., M.P. 


T. C. Simmons, Eeg. 


Thos. L. Davison, Esq. 
Reuben Spencer, Esq. 


Benjamin C. Hargreaves, Esq. 


The Rev. Charles Lee, M.A, Sir R. R. Torrens, K C. M. . 
W. F. Low, Esq, Jas. W right, Esq. 
G. K. D. Norton, Esq. 


— — 


VALUATION BALANCE SHEET 
2 81, 1873) by Mr. W. M. Makeham, 
‘ellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and Mr. Peter Gray, 
Honorary Member of the Institute of Actuaries. 


LIABILITIES. 


To present value of sums assur ed £918,007 0 0 
15 1 2,937 0 0 

= seserve ..... 163,025 12 8 
£1,084,019 12 8 

ASSRTS. 

By present value of annual premiums......... £950,777 0 0 
By assurance fund 133,242 12 8 
£1,084.019 12 8 


The valuation of the outstanding assurances is made at 
four per cent. . mortality table framed upon Mr. Murgan’s 
experience of Equitable Society, with other trustworthy 
observations. The proportion of the reserve to the value of 
the future premiums is 17 18 per cent. 

WILLIAM M. MAKEHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


32 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
d by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS 188 782 towns 
ills negotiated and 


in a aos Australia. ree x Money 
recei on at rates. y at offices, 
54, Old Broad E 


WILLIAM FUR ODT, General Manager. 


— eee — 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
” THE BIREBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Braxseck Buitpine Sociary, 25 and 

30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
—Apply at the Office of the BuKIECkK Freeno_n 
buildings, 


Lake Socisty, 29 and 30, Southampton- Chan- 

cery- lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR 
WITH SAFETY. 


Southampton —- Chancery -lane 
Accouuts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Fosse Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSC ROFT, Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


„ Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
. Caused by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL EINDS, 
By the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Hon. A. Kinnairp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 Conni, and 10, Reaent-strert, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 


FOR THE SPRING. 
MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHOES, to lace, double soles. 
Pretty and durable, 12s. 6d. 
Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor Shoes, 38. 6d. 
Illustrated catalogues post ſiee. 
THOMAS b. nnn 8 BURT, 192, Oxford-street, 
Andon, W. 


MONEY 


MIDLAND RAILWAY, 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 18676. 


— — 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKEIS, AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from June let to the 3lst October, 1876. 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued 


by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellaneous), RE. 
MAINDERS, &c—C. HERBERT, Enghsh and 

Foreign Bookseller, 60, Goswel!-road, London, E. O —-CATA- 
LOGUE XVIII. (Aran, 1876) free on receipt of Two 
Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, Waste Faper, ani Parchment 


purchased 


ITY ROYAL PJANOFORTE and HARMO- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO, 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
remises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
[ANOFORTES, Harmon'oms, and American Organs, 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
compass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
and most elegant pianette yet produccd; also their new 
grand iron oblique, frame of iron, equal in power and richness 
of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 guineas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamiin’s American Organs, No. 
48, Cheapride 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexaudré’s 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 guineas. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 

1 ineas and 7 guineas. Also Rudall and Co.’s Prize 
edal Flu new and second-hand, A great variety of 
Second-hand Flutes of all fingerings, I guirea to 25 guineas. 
—At KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, 


Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FREREsS.-- 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct Importers, 

offer parties seeking really fine, well- tuned instruments, a 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting instruments, «hich for quali'y have 
no equal.— Musical Box and Self-actiog lustrument Depot, 
No. 48, Cheapside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 gu'neas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best Machine head, covered back, &c, 5 guimens; 

other models, 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for ing on 
the fingerboard, 6d., nett. The new Instruction Book, with 
full directious for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c., 6s., nett — KEII MH, PROWSE, and Co,, 
48, Cheapside. Importers of strings from Italy. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railwrys aad other Improvements, and also Values 
property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNE D 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, The Best 


in the 
Id. Packets; 6d., ls., and 28. Tins. WORLD 


— — — 


1 RELISH, | The Most 


DELICIOUS SAUCE 
Bottles, 6d., Ia, and 2s. each. in the World. 


en QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, Is., ls. lid. 2s., and | 
2s. Sd. each. 


The 
BEST TONIC 
yet introduced. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, Ke. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and co, Leeds. 


D HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the rer and most NovuRisuinea of 
all Inrants’ and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been b t before the Public; it contains EVERY REQUI- 
site for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent Seir-Dicsstive. 
— 44 eed by o 8 * and N a Ke. 
y ts, Grocers, Oilm e., iu ls., 

2s., 3s. Gd., 6s., 158., and 28s. — * 

A Short Treatise by Arthur Hassall, M. D. Lond., on the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and luvalide, wich Hints 
on the General Management of Children, seut post free ou 
application to the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO,, Leeds. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 


eures scrofula, scorbutic 
piles, liver com- 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Ad 
dresses of Thousands of extraordi Cures, also those 
of many Mmisters, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Seif-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BooK:— 
The MetHopist Recorpgr says, Success testified by 
5 
ATCHMAN says, “ work will well re . 
sal,” &c., &c. = er 
The Parmrtive Mernoptst says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success,” 
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Rees POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 
8 BURNING own 
RATUS. yf CROOK -~wis @ APPA- 


Brillient Experiments. C — Heinke’s Diving 

Apparat and Submarine 3 Divers. Diving 

2 2 . Type Writer. Hogg’s Patent Ventilation 

of Model Steam Bidder’s 

Mogretic La . Tisley’s Com Pendulum. &., Ke. 

22 e whole, Ia. en! Children under 10, 
price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Alice in Wonder- 
LAND, New or, MORE 3 in er 


3 and Illustrations, 7 7 
land. WALK THROUGH the 2 TO 

RS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. 1. 
Mr. bates « WONDERFUL BOY; 4288 1 
er MiG . A. Brousil, of the Célebrated B Brousil Family. 
9 the whole, Is. ; Schools and Children under 10, 
price. 


1. GAS 1 £5 10s. Od., 
Bole miker, . 8H SHREW Suny, so Old “Halles, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington - road 


PULLARS' 
DYE-WORKS, 
PERTH. 


London Ohief Oftice : 
3, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 8 E. 


London City Offloe 0 


25, FINSBURY PLAGE, 
1 Soap! 


— —— ˙ —t 


DAILY DESPATCWES TO AND FROM THE WR K 
In addition to above J. P. > © hove sues Soe in various districts of London and throug 
Kingdom. Addresses 


Letters and Parcels should invariably be add 


and every information on a 
“J. PULLAR & rh FOTO 


Agents, 
J. PULLAR AND. SONS, DYERS TO THE QUEEN, PERTH. | 


, — ——— din 8 1 1 — 11 1 


re — n — 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


ers W Garments. 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church 
Candidates’ Dreases, Minist 


nae as 


ROSSE & BLAOKWELL. 


pt se the Queen, 30HO-S8QUAR 
LON se, rel niente Sonn, SQUARE, 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Cr. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
Ppotren MEATS 1 FISH in fancy tins 


OCK TURTLE, Ox- TAIL, HARE. 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
88 from fresh Fruit and with refined 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 

Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 
NLAVOURING rr CES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every — — Powder, and is used by thousands 


for making brea ddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in 1d. oad "pockets, and i, and 6d., is., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, y all families, and hotels 


should S the 28. 6d. and 22 size, as there is a conside- 
rable saving. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 


AND I8 
4 HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT | be 
UTILITY. 


1 pretension of another Corn Hour to be the 
best” is entirely groundless, and the im quotation 
from the Lancet which is being used in support of this 

sion does not convey the opinion of that journal.— Vide 
nceT, November 13, 1875. 


ARMING of CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, — and PUBLIC BUILD 
INGS, teed for five years. 

JOSEPH TRUSWELL’S improved HOT AIR HEAT. 
ING APPARATUS, to be fixed above or below the floor, 
warranted to heat to 65 degrees in frosty weather.—For 
Prospectus, ete., send to Joseph Truswell, 152, Sutherland- 
road, Sheffield. Separated from Trus well and and Holden, 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
Qa IC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS 
(PELTED). 

The remarkable 8 3 — 4 


—— wholly 
y et — need only refer 
The unimpeachable testimonies 
authorities in favourof the marvellous curative 

Medico-Galvanic system 2 too numerous 
or insertion here. These are 2 1 in the pamphlet, 


“Gatvanisu, Natore’s Carer Restorer oF In- 
PAIRED Vital Eno,“ 


„rere 
This mass of evid III 
Clinical Professor of Ob- 


Ro ree tog to 


899195 sot wi Bitli heate, 
“ Muscular Aphonia Rheumatism 


onstipation 
steric Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Kc. 
For further information and price list apply to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. Lii., verse 28. 


CIE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


zee GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
and clearing the blood from all impuritier, 


„Skin Diseases, and sores of all kindr, 
cure, 


Fr cause arising, 

BY iy eee 
free from any injurious to the most delicate constitution 
al either tone ths solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all par:z. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and iu cases containing six 
— bay penny lls. each—eufficient to effect a ent 


cure in the great majority of long-stan cases—BY ALL 
CHE AND PATENT? MEDICINE VENDORS 

United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any XI 


F. J. a Chemist, me, Lincoln. 
Wholesale — All Patent Medicine Houses. 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices :— 
PLAIN, 16s.; Cotournzp, 30s. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO, 
222, Oro Kent Roap, Lonpoy, S. E. 


Ga css of hasten thele Lincs 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
2 


GLENTIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—O. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and divested of all 

fusel oil.—*“ P free from acidity ee Aude 
to the use of invalhds than any other spirit.”—Dr rew 


Ure. Foner — undoubted purity in 
and astringen y, it exhibits the — Ar 4 
brandy.” —Dr. Br. Letheby.’ 88s 38s. per dos. ished | 


HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn, 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLA inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 


ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


WASA/NC 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCS ff 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


APPLICATION. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S 


Ws Chace, BU. Best Cok e 
Central Office : * 4 
8 N 


O ALS. —LEA — 922 
Steam, 22s. ; 188. pet 12 
nes coy 
Stations, K and Holloway; and South 
ham, N.; and and 5, Wharyes, Regent's Parksbasia, N.. 


Hetton or Lam 


jou Lon AND Song ci nab 
PREPARATIONS, 


14 BROTHER . 
AILORS, eorw OUTFITTERS, c., 


DUDGATE HILL, 


Now that 
The New r net 
Trousers, cothing vecomes ‘ex des 
at 13s. d 74s. 2 — 
The Pa . 
New Suits, | ed, end | 
at 428. & 508.| 4shvs NEW 
TROUSERS 4 and 
THE NEW 420,—50s 
BROTHERS bare made he — 
Youths’ and a al te. 
Wer peculiaty in 
Boys’ jel” Peet wad : 
, have 
Clothing 2 
18, 
for the 
Season. 
Samuel 
Brothers 
New 
Premises 
are 
Now Open, 
65 & 67, 
Ludgate H ill | 


~ SPRING and SUMMER OVERCOATS, 21s. to 58s. 
The New Premises — — . — 

BANK, — opposite Mesers. 

Eotablishment. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate-hill, E. O. Tandon. 


— 


KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


8* 


Bold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at ls, Id., 2s. Od,, and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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Ir SEA SALT. 

A wonderful strengthener. 
1 A refreshing larury. 
n SEA SALT — 


Tu SEA SALT 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


Aster insta ; 


811— * 
NTAEOS is a simple plaister, and is 
ia a are mar 


= 
8 


5 
: 


f 


Ep 


A, 


H™ & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN.- 
HAM COURT ROAD. The only 
House in London excinsively for 
BEDSTKADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


H & SON, 
EDSTEA DS. 
EDDING. 
99 FURNITURE. 


4 


EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Iliastrations, with 
prices, sent tree by post on applica 
tion to 


196, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEREAS COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


ERS 558. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 

Dressmakers; WEIR’4 84s. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 

Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged. Mouth’s free trial. 

Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


H. MULLINER, 


COACHBUILDER, 


NOR THAWM™MPT O N, 
Begs to state that tne old Carriage Works—established 
1760—are still carried on, and that no efforts will be spared 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 
and workmanship. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 

USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 


An unusually selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many y sod Becondhand ones very cheap. 


JOHN BURGESS ANO SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES3IENCE OF 
ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
have been Manufactured only by them 
FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONROW 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast 8u 


Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 


LEA AND PERRIN S“ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA @ PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea her 


22. 


— — 
which wilh be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the 
Crosse and Blackwell, London ; and 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, infants, 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


EN RHTD DING HYI]'ROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and SANAT RIUM. Resid-nt 
Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M. D.C. u., M. R. C. 8. 
— X. extensive alterations and improvements which 


J 


on at Ben Rhyddiny are now wx plete, and 

the house is perfectly re · dy for the ion of patients an 

visitors, Hydro-Therapeutic treatment « den Khydding ww 

sided 7 ar, beauti‘ul 9. recreation of various 

kinos, sud plessant society. pros Hectus »ffords ever 

— tion, ſor which — the Mauager, Ben Rbydding, 
a 


ws CHLORODY NE, revowned for giving 


relief in hs, Consumption, Asth 
Bronehitie, Diarrhosa, — fe Price 134d., 2. 94, anc 
2 have found 


4s. Gd. A Burgeon writes owle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more cause more joy than any other 
er eg HA 
ls. Packet per Post. ’ J. Manchester, 


ENNER and KNEWSTUB’S TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, from £2 28 to £250. See their 
new Illustrated Catalogue (Part I.) of Travelling Dressing 
Bags, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaue, Tranka, and 
containing a full description of 1,000 articles, and upwaras of 
}0U Illustrations so clearly and beautifully engraved from 
artistic photographs, that any article can be selected from the 
catalogue as readily as trom stock. The public are respect- 
fully cautioned against spurious imitations of their manulac- 
tures. None are genuine unless bearing the names Jenner 
and Knewetub,” 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street, 8.W. Cash discount, 10 per crnt. 


ATCH CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGKAVINUS, Free, 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


ORGAN WORKS. 


Establi bed 1837. 
BEALE anp SONS’ ORGANS are all fitted with their 


PATENT AUTOMATIC PALLETS, 
facilitating the touch. 
8 ote 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 
E. BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


EPPER’S QUININE and LRON TONIC 
Parifies and Enriches the Blood. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — —— — 


SEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONI 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Dwestion 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, F Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
| PEPPER'S tg and 7 
thoroughly Recruits Re-establishes Gene 
Is sold b ea . 34 4s, Gd 
ists where, in s. 6d., 
F Y pent ales id. and in stone jars 22s. each. 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUN * PLAST ERS. 


proved remedy for bunions and en- 

larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemists. 

RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 

of the teeth becomes Wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is ex: eedingly fregrant, aud epecially useful for r 
incrustations tartar on tea teeth. Sold b 
Chemists. Pots, le. and 20 61. each. (Get Cracroft’s. 


se ꝑ “!.: —ͤ— — — — 


Zr 
an ext ins „It always rally cures, 
and is st 2 by thousands the bev derived 
benefit. It ws quite harmless. Sold in bottles, 18. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by al: Chemists. 


OCK YER 8 ne a 
completely restore in a ays r to its 
— injury. It eet — 
torily, 4 natu our; t 

ee from 2 gh causes the E ped 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and b in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 

Nee in Coughs, Cast and all Pulmonary "Diseases 
— 1 remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive — 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


Dr. author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and mvari- 
ably it subdued Cough, , aad Irritation of Chest in 


This medicine, which is from opium aud squills, not 
only allays the local ion, but improves digestion and 
coustitution. Hence it is used with the 
mich 1— 4 4.— ang — 
Coughs, Influenza, t Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 4 ‘ 

4s. 6d., and 118. by all 
wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


rarer 

had gratis of all iste. 

DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


wbether aris from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
secupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

Tue Oriental Puls are sold iu boxes at Is. Id. and 4s. fd. 
ech. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 1Js, er ch. 
Both to be obtamed of all Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.“ 
All who wish to e bealth and thus prolong life 
s-ould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide- 


to Domestic Me licine, which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning chis the late eminent author Sheridan Kgowles 


observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.“ 
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JAMES SANGSTER & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


New Edition, cloth extra, in Eight Vols., £4 2s, - 


The POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil, Military, Political, Social, and 


Biographical. By Canes Knicnut. With a series of Portraits ‘beautifully engraved on Steel. Also upwards of 
One Thousand Wood Engravings 22 the — oe of our Country, and many Remarkable Persons and 
Events in its Civil, Military, Ecetesiastical, and Literary History. 


The PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Containing a Series of highly-finished 


Coloured le hem Plates. I. Mepe, L — * „ 2 5 W 
copious Original Notes, explanatory ist ory, y, Natu istory, Literature, a ntiquities 
oo pe iy Kitto, D.D., and Additions by Canon Binxs, M.A. In Fifty Parts at 1s.; Two Vols., imp. 4to 


OLD ENGLAND: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 


* — and * Antiquities, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations 
including Forty f ised apy Engravings, Edited by Cuartes Kniont, Esq. In Two Vola, mall folio 
extra gilt, bevelled boards, £ 


CHARLES nt ators 1 MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
With Four Thousand Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., embracing “ Mammalia and Birds”; and Vol. II. 
“ Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Insects, Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, price £2 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Comprising nearly 


Four Thousand Illustrations on Wood, and a series of beautiful Steel Engravings. In Two Volumes, cloth gilt, 
bevelled edges, price 45s. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. By Dr. John Kitto, F. S. A. With 1,400 
Woodcuts, and a series of Steel Plates and Maps. One Volume, cloth extra, gilt, 32s., 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. J. C. Gray and C. S. Cary. In Four 
Volumes, price 3s. each. About 100,000 vols. sold, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOUBS, in 52 Chapters. 20,000 sold. On every page a 


Picture. The additional full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed in Sepia, Wr the attractiveness of SUNDAY 
HALF-HOURS as a pleasant Companion for the Day of Sacred In cloth, red edges, 192 pp. 8vo, 200 
W oodcats, and 16 full-pege Illustrations. Price 3s. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternostes Row. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 


MANTLES, 
BONNETS, 
COSTUMES, 


AND 


D R E S 8 R 


FAMILIES REQUIRING THE ABOVE GOODS WOULD DO WELL TO INSPECT THESE 
STOCKS BEFORE MAKING THEIR PURCHASES. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, 8. . 


J. & P. COATS = "eis" 


ALL SEWING MA 


, EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton being tly improved . 
SH W ING quality reat 4 will be found ua 
1 
On Reels, a 200, or 500 Yards. 


CROCHET OR 
OTTO N TAT TIN COTTON, 
a Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


FREDR. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 

y effective and durable, They are very economical’; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and properly 

ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the gk Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 

front ef the fire if desired. The various sises suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


yw" 


„A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


ERY 'S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


JNO. GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly +4 to 0 aay Tooth Pow‘er, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price is. 6d. per pot. 
sold by all Chemists and Pert 9 PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. C. 
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Nep. 8v0, price 80, 
“ FYSTELLE,” and — Poems, By GERARD 
BENDALL. 


| “ Mr, ‘Bendall has quite uncommon gifts of the 
kind. 1 much power of — 
versification.” —Spectator. 


London: Edward E. Barrett, 25, Paternoster-equare, E. C. 


Royal 16mo, price 1s, 6d., 


AGGIE’S INFLUENCE ; or, Led by a Little 
Child to Jesus. By Many NICHOLSON, 


Nonconrormist.—" We have read not a few tales of 
this class, especially those by the author of Jessicas First 
Prayer,’ but we do not think that we have ever read one 


superior to this. It is written with great tenderness and 
taste, and will charm every reader.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Royal 16mo, price 1s, Gd. 
MARTHA and her NEIGHBOURS, 


Also, royal 16mo, price 1s, 6d, 
The LOST CRUCIFIX ; or, Jesus All and in All. 


Prep. 16mo, cloth, price gd, 


KINDLING FIRE: being Counsels to Young 
Disciples. By the Rev. P. Darnton, B.A. 


Edward E. Barrett, 25, Paternoster-square, London. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 116, sewed, 1s. 6d., 


HE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN: 
an Appeal to Men. 


London : : Tritbner and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


ATHOLIC SERMONS, Vols. I. and IL ; 

Select Viscourses by Eminent Ministers of various 
Denominations. Revised by the Authors, Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price . 6d. each. 


R. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER. 
MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper 
AN in morocco, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 


— — — — — jſtß— — — 


P ECHOES, — Select Sermons by 
Eminent Ministers of ell Denominations, revised try 
the authors. The V for 1876 is now reedy, containing 
egg Re et Bes, Soa uce, 
D.D.; Rev. G. W. McCree; Rev. wong) wg =k 

Rev. Thomas T Lambert; Rev. J.0. Dykes, D.D 

Minton, M.A.; Rev. A. Marsell ; Vv Dean 80 

Rev. 8. Cooke; Rev. N. Hall; Rer, . Binney; with a life- 
like Portrait of Dean Stanley as Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
thick paper, elegantly bound, cloth Nut, Half-a-Crown. 


F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


IANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, AND 
ORGANS, at Wholesale Prices. 
Saviog from 30 to 60 per cent. 
Iiustrated Ca post free. 


BENNETTS and BENNETTS, 


5, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


RUPTURES. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ee: MOO-MAIN PATENT 
2 * — on 


peculiarities aud 


» 


of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. wie. Postage, free. 
Pest See Ordere to be mads'pepable te Joke hite, Lost 
Office, Piccadilly. 


u all cases of WEA NEs3 — 
Ve N VEINS, tink ae tis 
in — inexpeusive, is drawn 

are Price 4a. 
. as oricary sta éd., 7s, Gd, 10s, #”4 


John White, — 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Pa wees 


~~ — —— ͤBuv—̃ ciate — 


~ — 
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ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No. 201, for Juny. Price Is, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
J. Beethoven and his Works: a Study. By Edward 


Danorenther. 
2. Madcap Violet By Williem Black. Author of “A. 
Princess of Thule.“ Kc. Chapters XXIV.—XXVIL. 


3. Quakers and Quakerism. By Ellice Hopkins. II 

4. The Honse Beautiful: a Poem 

5. Italien Art and Literature before Giotto and Dante. By 
Edoerdo Fusco. 

7 n H. Grundy 

— Faust Legend. age 2 

9. A Last Word on the Barials Bill. By Matthew Arnold. 

Macmillan and Co., London. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JULY, 1876. No. DCCXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
A WOMAN HATER.—Parr II. 
IN A 8STUDIO.—Corvearsatioxn No. V. 
JOHN'S HERO. 
A WANDERER’S LETTER.—No. III. 
LADY ADELAIDE: A STUDY. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK CO- 
PANY (Limiren). 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, 68, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN: 


Beno First Serres or Croat LEcTURES. 


June 28, 1876. 


LESS 
SINGER re 5° 
0 
Sense FROM DISCOUNT 
Mons 83 iit 
SINGER W 0 wong 


By JOHN TULLOCH, PD. D., 


Principal of St. Mary’s College in the University of St. 
Andrews, and One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for 


Scotland. — | 
n e BONS, Edinburgh and 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
Published on June 30. Price, 2s. 64. 


Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart, contributes to the 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for July a complete 
NOVELETTE; and Miss C. BLACK a complete STORY. 


Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Paper upon 
“OUR DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN ;" and Mr. 
J. V. COMYNS CARR one upon’ The ACADEMY. and 
the SALON." 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes u “THE 
SPIRIT af MODERN AGRICULTURE"; and Mr. C. 
RLLIOT KROWNE upon A WIT of the LAST . 


Mr. JOHN LATOUCAHE contributes a Paper en- 
titled “* THE TOURIST in PORTUGAL.” 


The NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the 
sual lt Article on CURRENT LITERATURE 
RENT CRITICISM. 


Ww 
and C 


London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Warwick 
House, Paternoster Row, 


“ Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar — John Bull. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
eam. * 
THE T BAR MAGAZINE. 
for Jot x, 1876. 
© Conrents. 
~ TROLIOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
I. Senstor. By Auth 
ne The Taree Clegta fe 


Te. 
N. AI. Kill, N uni N 
of the School of Connoisseurs. 


ment. 
Alexander, Author of 
Chapters XXXIX, 


om can be 
ae GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
' Jory, 1878. 


— Ide of the Sword: is 
Buchanan. (Contiuued)— — 
= (Coutinued) Table Taik. By Sylvanus Urban, 


“IN PASTURES GREEN ” is the title of a 

Story which sili appear in the Avaust Number of the 
Gentieman's Magazine,” y Be. Charles Gibbon, 
To the SepramBex Number the Author of “Comin’ thro’ 


the Rye” aud “The Token of the Silver Lily” will con 
tribute a * p 
— 1 complete Story called, “AS SHE COMES UP 


london: Grant and Co., Turumill Street ; 
and all Booksellers and Railway oe dpi ‘ 


\ 


HIRE 
QEWwIna AT 
MonixIsa 28. 6d. 
PER WEEK. 
ON 
men u nn 
ane AT CASE 
6d we 
Monis ' * TRAVELLING. 
PER WEEK. 
SINGER zes *N™ 
GEWING FROM 9/6 
Montre oe Oh — 
SINGER PRICE ©), — 
QEWING mot =e" 
REACH 
or 
ALL 
PRICE ON HIBE 
7 WITH OPTION OF 
QEWING FROM #$ PURCHASE 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
Vy 4cHinzs £5 56. e 
ON HIRE. 
SINGER PRICE May be returned 
QEWING FROM or purchased at 
any time, or pur- 
chased by con- 


| MWonms⸗ £5 5s. 


SINGER  paicz 


tinuing the hire. 


CAUTION. 


COUNTERF® ITS 
* 
GEWING FROM n! under th 
t D 
acutuus £5 58. "on SIx dE 
M principle.” 
The onl 
SINGER price «sinoer’ 
QEWING FROM ae machin 
e e 
M 4cHiNgs £5 5s. 2 
SEE THAT Is on the arm 
of the Machine 
OUR NAME A pi Range 
B Trade- 
SINGER A Piste 
SINGER price are en, 
GEWING FROM Depots oe 4 
gen ing 
MIA £5 58. eg 


LONDON, E.C. 


147, CHEAPSIDE EC. 
132, OXFORD STREET, W. 


12, COMMERCIAL RD., E. 


AND 95 OTHER BRANCHES IN 
KINGDOM. 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 
39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 

8, CASTLE 8T. 
LAND HIG 

88, NEWINGTON CAUBE-/ 131, SOUTH Sr., GREEN- 
WAY, 8 E. CH, 8. K. 

144, BROMPTON ROAD, | 141, HIGH Sr., CROYDON, 

g. W g. E. 

1, CLARENCE STREET 

KINGSTON 


KING®- 
H F., N. 


THE UNITED 


MAGNETINE, 
DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


use, 
and 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Ed., M.D 


DARLOW’'S 


PATENT 


FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC 


APP LIANCES. 


From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 


Quarmby Lodge, Hudéersfield. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
Gext_euex,—I have derived immense D ARLOW'S 
PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATIVE 


i 
| 
iff 
0 


| 
H 
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15 
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E 
: 
8 


APPLIANCES. 


December, 1875. 


From the Rev. T. MICHAEL. 
Halifax, Yorks, March 8, 1876. 
GeyTLemex,—I have received benefit. 
character, from 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 
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From the Rev. GEORGE REYHOLDs. 
8, Barnes-street, 


been in a very low nervous state, I was 
recom mended Mr. Banks, printer, DARLOW’S 
Racq street, to consult 
N mY ant) one Oy yom ones 
P= ao dsing I have PATENT 
an altered person, my mind has 


MAGNETINE 


3 
: 
5 
: 
- 
8 
3 5 


t I have recommended 
— — A lof my ind, CURATIVE 
and am to say that in every 


be very inferior manufacture 


articles 
DARLOW & CO., 
Inveutors and Sole Proprietors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 
Orrosrrx CHartna Cross Raritway Station. 
Pamphlets post Free on application. 


by W. R. Wiiicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Buar and Co., Wine 
2 .— Wednesday, June 28, 
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